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HAVE to ask the favour of my readers on 
behalf of another illustration of " Irish char- 
acter," such as those which, I care not to 
say how long *ago, brought me before the public. 
Since then, however, a great and most blessed change 
has taken place in reference to the disposition of 
England towards Ireland — as regards the feeling of the 
people of the one country for the people of the other. I 
have not now to combat against that miserable preju- 
dice which received its worst exemplification in the 
columns of the leading newspaper — telling us, daily, 
that when the English sought domestic servants, they 
considered it expedient to append the warning : " No 
Irish need apply.*' Such lamentable proofs of ignor- 
ance are now very rare. In England good servants 
are appreciated, no matter whence they come ; and the 
many valuable qualities of the Irish — their faithfulness. 
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their honesty, their intelligence, their docility, their 
attachment — are accepted as ample " sets oflf " against 
certain disadvantages under which they still labour : 
these are chiefly want of order and neatness — faults 
that are, I hope and believe, rapidly disappearing under 
the influence of education and good example. Happily 
it is not only in this way that England has done, and 
is still doing, "justice to Ireland;" and I am certain — ; 
from experience, observation, and inquiry, during a' 
recent visit to the country, and in spite of some ques'f . 
tionable evidence to the contrary — ^that there exists in 
Ireland a corresponding desire to do justice to England. 

I hope my protegee Nelly Nowlan will stand be- 
side her elder sister "Katty Macane" in public favour. 
"Katty," was certainly the heroine of my story of 
" Marian," and I can assure my friends that neither of 
those heroines of domestic service are overdrawn. 

I hear a great number of complaints against servants, 
and confess with regret that, in lavish and careless ^- 
penditure of all kinds, as a body they closely follow in 
the wake of too many of their employers. The love of 
display, that, in defiance of every social duty, demands 
for the wife and daughters of the counting-house clerk 
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as expensive a brocade as that in which "My Lady" 
sweeps the pavement en route to her carriage, tempts 
the feather-headed maid to expand her crinoline beneath 
a skirt as ample and destructive as that of her mistress. 
Surely it is unjust to expect that the half educated 
girl should have the moral strength to withstand the 
contagion of intemperate expenditure which pervades 
the household where she earns her daily bread ! 

But despite the social evil of inordinate display, 
there is no Jack of good servants : those who possess 
them will, I hope, keep them "good," by kind and 
judicious discipline, and above all — by good example. ^ 

The other tales in this little volume have already 
been favourably received by a public who have treated 
me only too well. I am an author without a grievance I 
and affectionately grateful for the happiness which- an 
abundant demand for "work" never fails to produce. 
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CHAPTER I. 



TRAH8P0BTED— FROM IBELAND TO ENGLAITD. 




IT'S aisy talking with you, so it is, Aunt 
Peggy ; it's aisy talking with you that had 
never the experience but of one sweetheart 
in yer bom days — and he a bocher." * 

"He was no hocher, Nelly Nowlan," interrupted 
Aunt Peggy ; " he was no bocher — he had the use of 
his limbs as well as yerself has the use of yer tongue ; 
and that's active enough for anything, I'm think- 
ing." 

" Well, it was blind he was, any way," said the saucy 
girl, laughing. 

" Only of one eye, Nelly." 

" And that was the eye always next you when you 
war courting — wasn't it 1 " 

" / never courted. Miss Nelly Nowlan — I defy any 
man to say that I ever showed him favour or affection 
from one gale day to another. ,1 defy any man to say 
whether I had black or blue eyes, for I never looked 

* Bocher, lame man. 
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off my knitting or my straw plait wlien a boy was in 
the place, but kept myself to myself, clane, dacent, and 
respectable — ^to be what I am." 

And Aunt Peggy drew herself up, and looked even 
more demure than usual. 

" To be what you are, — an oidd maid that nobody 
cares for," said her niece, spitefully enough. 

" That no one cares for ! " repeated poor Peggy, 
bending as closely over the grey worsted stocking she 
was knitting, as if she had dropped a stitch — "that 
nobody cares for, Nelly ! — well — may be so!" There 
was a deep pathetic tone in her voice, and in another 
minute something very like a tear was glittering on the 
needles she plied with such unceasing industry. 

Nelly, rosy and pouting, sat opposite her aunt ; the 
half-twisted thread had fallen from her fingers, and 
her foot rested upon the step of her idle wheel : the 
wilful and the affectionate feelings of her bright, yet 
capricious nature, had but a short struggle; for before 
the quarter round of stitches changed places oUrthe 
needles, she had flung her arms round her aunt's neck, 
and entreated forgiveness. 

" And it's I that should not say the like of that to 
you, my own darling aunty," exclaimed the repentant 
girl, " who took me from my dead mother's bosom, and 
slaved to rear me in dacency and honesty, when my 
father never did a hand's turn to save me from starving. 
Oh, deelish-a-voitrneen, forgive me! — I don't know 
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what's come over me, that I'm grown so fractious and 
vicious in myself ; I'm sure I do my best against it ; 
I've fasted harder than ever this Lent, and sure enough 
it was Bider /astirtff, thaxi feasting on the patatees, that 
have. water enough in their hearts to bile themselves ! 
I've been to the Priest's knee, when as his Riverence 
knows the thrifle of sin wasn't worth listening to — I 
double my prayers night and morning, and bite my 
tongue twenty times a-day, striving to keep it quiet. 
I lent my pumps to my cousin Anty, just that I 
mightn't be able to go to the hop at Larry Lacey's, 
because you said against it ; and I found myself cover- 
ing the buckle in my stocking-vamps, as if there never 
was a pump in the world ! Oh, Aunt Peggy !" added 
the young girl earnestly — "Aunt Peggy, a^oushlay it 
isn't me that's in it at aU, or I could not have said that 
hard word to the only friend I have in the world !" 

" The only friend ! " repeated her aunt " Why 
don't you marry Tom Cassidy at once, and have two 
friends : you'll never get such another chance ; a clean 
likely boy — steady." 

" Very steady," said Nell, relapsing. 
^ " He ought to be steady at thirty." 

" He'll never see the simny side of thirty-five." 

" With a farm of ten acres." 

"Half bog, the other half mountain," interrupted 
the incorrigible Ellen. 

" Two cows, a stone house, with fittings and furnish- 
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ings as good as the priest's — the cleanest and finest 
pigs in the country, and " 

" A widow-man, with three soft children !" concluded 
NeUy. 

" And what are yow, to object to a widow-man, I 
wonder I" said her aunt. 

" I'm your own darling Nell ! " was the reply, and 
then drawing herself up with an enormous increase of 
self-esteem, she added — "and if ye come to that, I'm good 
enough wife for any boy in the parish — ^though I don't 
think I'm very like the mother of three roaring red- 
headed bog-trotters, the eldest almost as big as myself." 

"Nelly, ma voumeen gra\ ye'll sup sorrow before 
ye'll be wise ; yer mother was wilful, and your father 
was wild, and never kept in his own counthry." 

"Well, aunt," iDterrupted the ^rl, "the truth is, 
I'll never settle 'till I've seen something of the world ; 
and before I marry Tom, if ever I do marry him, I'll 
just take a summer or two out of myself in England 
I'll go as servant, lady's-maid, or house-maid, in some 
great family, where they give great wages, and come 
home like a queen, with money and means. I'll have 
more knowledge then, you know, to — to manage the 
— three children /" she added with a merry laugh. 

Aunt Peggy stared, and Aunt Peggy wept; she had, 
in her humble way, high expectations for Ellen. Irish 
men and women are all bom to great expectations, if 
they are born to nothing else. 
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Like most of my dear countrywomen, Aunt Peggy 
was a bad reasoi^er, but a fervent declaimer. She 
knew that Nelly had receiv€fd an excellent education 
through the kindness of a lady who died in " the last 
sickness/' a better education than any farmer's daughter 
in the neighbourhood ; and that she Lad also a brave 
bright spiiit, which nothing could intimidate. Yet she 
pictured England in the way the poor Irish are taught 
to regard it, and the more dangerous she made it seem, 
the firmer became her niece's determination to seek her 
fortune, like some of the heroes she had read of in her 
story books. She had a cousin married to a tradesman 
in Newcastle, and as many ladies in the neighbourhood 
had wooded Nelly to go to- service, knowing how well 
she spun, and knit, and. stitched, and made butter, and 
that every one invited her to assist at great bakings, 
and brewings, and " big washes," Ellen Nowlan enter- 
tained no doubt of finding it easy to obtain "a place" in 
England, and by this means free herself from her aunt's 
importunities on the score of her marrying "Tom," a 
very kind worthy person, but who certainly had not 
touched either Nelly's heart, or Nelly's imagination. 
So after some delay, and many tears, she bade adieu to 
Ballincolly, and was kindly received by her cousin at 
Newcastle. The following letters are so characteristic 
of her acute and sunny nature^ of her own prejudices 
and the prejudices she had to encounter, and her quick 
observance, that they are worth transcribing as a por- 
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tion of Nelly's experience. She was no mean scholar, 
as will appear when she speaks for herself: — 

'*NBWCA8n.B, July. 

"My dear Aunt Pbggy, and dear Friends, — I 
have been three months in this mighty grand place, 
which isn't & e<Mtle at all, but a town, dirty below, and 
grand above, which yon will understand when I tell 
you that the streets are gravelled with coal-dust, and 
the houses stiff and stately above it, and there's no air 
in it at all at all — to call air — only smoak ; but, to be 
sure, as the craythurs don't know the differ, it makes 
no great matter. Sure it's they would get voices if 
they could have a blast of the Almighty's fresh wind, 
that comes over the mountain with the rising sun ifito 
our cabin door ; it's that would tache them to spake 
good English, and take the suffocation away that burs 
like a bumble-bee in their throats. Oh, wisha^ aunt 
dear, but they are a discontented, thankless people, as 
you'll understand if you give me time to tell I heard 
a great deal on the vessel about the ^ strike' at New- 
castle, and how bad and dangerous it was, and all to 
that ; and. Lord have mercy on us (I said to myself), 
is it war they are going to with France or Americay 1 
but I didn't like to ask, knowing that the English are 
so fond of calling us " ignorant Irish.' Well, when I 
got to my cousin's, she was as glad as anything to see 
ma The next day she took me out with her to buy 

(77) 
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her bits of things — * Marketing' they call it; and as we 
went along, I thought I had never seen so many idle men 
together, barring at a 'Bepale' Meeting, when, what with 
one thing and another, the boys were always off their 
work for a week anyway, though pei^eable and quiet; 
but aunt dear, to see these fine, big, well-fed men, well- 
diessed too, from head to- foot, and they standing in 
twentys and thirtys, surprised me ; and I asked what they 
were after, and Grace said, they were on Hhe strike/ 

"' Oh, then, what hypocrites they are ! ' I says, *just 
look at them, without sense or motion, and they so 
vicious in their minds, looking peaceable and innocent 
as lambs.' 

"'The strike,' she says, 'means that they'll do no 
work.' 'Well,' I thought, 'that's not an Irish strike.' 
But, 'Why not]' I says, and she makes answer, 'Be- 
cause they're not paid enough.' 

"'Oh, murder,' says' I, 'and we that have idleness 
so often thrown in our faces, only complain when we 
can't get paid at alL' 

"But what do you think they call bad pay] — ^from 
elev^i to sixteen shillings a-week, for. ten hours' work 
for five days, with a house, rent and tax free, a rale 
house with glass windows, and grates, and ovens that 
would delight your heart, in it, and a gard^, and coal 
enough to roast meat for the wedding of a priest's 
niece, all for nothing 1 Think of that, — and more than 
that, — Grace says, though they say they have but eleven 

(77) 2 
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shillings a-week, they ean make eighteen or twenty, 
and plenty of employ for their boys. Well, every word 
in my head was knoc't down my throat, with thinking 
of (if it was the Lord's will !) how unequally the world 
is divided ! Twenty shillings a-week \a fifty-two pounds 
a-year, and the house, garden, and coal to the back of 
it. Oh, yah toisha oge! bedad, many a minister, to 
say nothing of a priest, hasn't as much for taching the 
right way, according to his knowledge ; many a young 
squire sits on a hunter, and follows every man's hounds, 
with not the quarter as much; and hundreds of young 
ladies toss their heads, and expect the pick of the 
young men in the country, because of their being 
* grate fortunes,' just on the remembrance that there 
was such a property in their family once. The case is 
different here, and somehow for the honour of ould 
Ireland I'm glad it is, I wouldn't have our people think 
more of the yallow gold than of the good blood — they 
don't vaJtee their ancestors, but, to be sure I don't think 
they're come of any people worth mentioning — you 
don't find an O, or a Mac, in a thousand of them, and 
they're a greedy people, and extravagant, the parish 
supports all their poor relations, and they eat meat 
•very day. Oh, aunt, think of our poor labouring men 
iiaving fifty pounds a-year ! If they didnH turn into 
gentlemen at once, and leave off work on the strength 
of the house rent-free, and the lashins of coal, how 
thankful, and loving, and peaceable they'd be, and 
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supporting all their poor relations, and the priest's 
daes, and the shilling now and again, to redeem their 
country from slavery if there was any one to ask it, and 
the first at a Station, and powers of ^ white eye»^ or the 
finest of ''hdneyi with herrings in Lent, and a bit of 
salt pork on Sundays, and turning out to first mass 
"witli their children, and plenty of 'em ; but when I 
said thi% that unnatural craythur, Grace, made answer, 
' it was our being so aisily con tint made the Irish such 
slaves/ I could not help saying that those who ever 
and always keep on worrying themselves about niceties, 
are slaves to a worse and a meaner thing than the 
patience that keeps hope in a neighbour by a cheerful 
' countenance, and their own hope by waiting on the 
Lord's goodness. Sure, dear, it's a blessed thing to 
Kve one's life trusting in that which is all we have to 
take a grip of when the breath is laving us ! But 
what breaks my heart entirely, is the talk they keep on 
with, about the Irish being extravagant. Wisha ! at 
the very time that they say they can't live on as much 
in a week as a poor Paddy could earn by the slavery of 
his body and bones, heart and soul, in six, they'll talk 
of * Irish extravagance.' Good luck to them ! it would 
be a new thing for us to have anything to be extrava- 
gant with.** 

" They say we waste our time \ I'll own to that. 
We do 'waste' our time, because we^ve nothing else to do 
tvith it It hangs like a millstone round our necks^ 
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days, and weeks, and months crawling away with our 
lives. Crawl, crawl! and nothing to da Give ns 
anything to do, and we'll not waste our time. 
' " Oh, yah ! but it's as I heard one say that knows ; 
they let us get on with our faults, and then they pcrnish 
lis for them. 

** When I steadied meeself to look at it, it came mighty 
sweet from Gracey's husband, to up with that, to poor 
Irish labourers who have eightpence, tenpence, or in 
some places a shilling a-day, only in the sunny season, 
or when a landlord that hasn't enough to take him 
abroad stops at home, and goes on with his improve- 
ments in the dead time of the year, when men are glad 
to work twelve hours for eightpence 1 Save out of tJuU ! 
and feed and clothe the wife and ^<^ gratoleens out of 
it ! no way of employing the children, nor even money 
to keep the wife's needles or wheel moving! Only 
forced to stop at home, the gay, sprightly little colleen, 
turned into the heart-broken wife. Oh, then, women^ 
are mad that marry, to see the man they loved above 
all, as I've known many, ould and crushed befcnre his 
summer was come, and gone to his grave while his 
years were few in number but heavy with sorrow; 
while the bit of dry potatoe that he hasn't strength to 
swallow sticks in his throat, and giving the rest of it 
to his children, he strives to smile in the face he loves, 
and tells her he isn't hungry ! I think more of them 
things than I used, and am thankfuUer than ever to 
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you, dear aunt, and to her wko is now an angel in 
heaven, for the good rearing yon gave me, and all yon 
tanght me^ and I'm not at all dispirited at being looked 
down upon by the ignorant because ' Fm Irish ; ' they 
have as quare ways liere as anywhere else, only some- 
howy when people get used to themselves, they can^t 
see anything quare in what they do. Now isn't it 
mighty unnatural to wash clothes by the stone weight, 
as they do at Newcastle, and to calculate (great rich 
people) the bit you eat into your keep, setting the 
wages on one side, and the cost, ay, of a farthing, at 
the other side, to put on at the end. And isn't it quare 
to. see a son sitting fair and easy and comfortable, with 
his pound a- week, by the fire, drinking his tea and eat- 
ing his white bread and fresh butter, and his parents 
in a Union workhouse 1 And talking of blunders, — 
sore if ever there was a blunder that is one, to call the 
place a Unioii, where everything is disunited that the 
Almighty joins together. But though Pm not gomg 
to say they have no good in them, and though I'll own 
that they have all manner and kinds of headness and 
great knowledge, yet aunt^ agra, they need not be so 
fond of looking down upon everything only because it's 
not English. I've had my share of trials, looking for 
a place, and able and willing to work, and with a char- 
acter that's as bright as a diamond, and a heart that's 
as honest as the light and as clear as the water of a 
holy well, ready to give love let alone gratitude for 
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employment. Written characters won't be taken,-* 
now isn't that quare, as if a body wouldn't rather »2><^ke 
a lie than write it where it could be brought as evidence 
against ye at the day of judgment? I laid down my 
character as bright as a diamond in seven recommen- 
dations from the quality of our own place that knew 
me (as I tould the lady) from the time I was the size of 
a turf. And seemingly not having much to do, she read 
them every one, and then fowlding them up very man- 
nerly, she said, * she didn't know the writers.' So I 
answered, *I didn't think you did, ma'am, but you 
might if you'd just step over to BaUincolly. Sorra a 
one of them that wouldn't be proud to see you.' I 
couldn't do less than that. 

" And she said again, * You wouldn't suit us.' And 
I felt my heart sink, and made hould to inquire why. 
And she said, * Because you are Irish;' them was the 
words. My heart got up as high at that as it had got 
low before; and for all her word was so hard, she was 
a fine countenanced woman, and had a power of ami- 
ability in her face. And so for the honour of ould Ire- 
land I made bould again, and says I, curtseying, ' I'm 
sorry not so much for myself, ma'am, as that you should 
have such a bad opinion of my country, and more than 
sorry that you have suffered by the Irish.' ^ 

" * No,' she says, * I never suffered by them, for I 
never had any of them under my roof.' 

" Well, a load went off me that minute. 
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" * Thank God, iny ladj, that none of them ever dlv 
gtaced thdr country with you, and it's better to be 
accused wrongfu^y thah rightfully; the sin lies on 
those who deal unjustly, and those, ma'am, who gave 
you aliard notion of us mightn't judge as yerself would 
if ye tried us. I'll never deny my countiy, for I'm 
not ashamed of it, and I hope it will have no cause to 
be ashamed of me.' Well, she looked very earnest at 
me and not any way angry, for she is a rale gentle- 
woman, living as good as a mile out of the thickness 
of the place, and she says, ' The truth is, I am very 
particular, and my friends have had dirty and untidy 
Irish servants so often that I do not like to venture.' 

" * And,' I says, * have you never had any English 
with the same faults 1 ' I don't know what made me 
so strong in myself, b]it it was Ireland's glory I was 
thinking o£ So she answers open and honourable, 
with a smile like a sunbeam on her face, ' I can't saj^ 
but I have, — ^very dirty and very untidy.' 

" * You know that, my lady, of them^' I says, curtsey- 
ing again to make up for my freedom, — ' You know that 
of tkofn^ but you only heerd it of us.' 

" Well, she smiled again, and an English smile has 
a dale of truth in it. 

" * It is uhjust,' she says, speaking again, as if to 
herself; and her eyes flew round the room from one to 
the other of the most useless bits of chaney you ever 
see, — unnatural animals of all sortings, that she had 
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planked upon little dawshy bits of tables that looked 
for all the world like rickety babbys that conld not stand 
alone. And then she turned her eye at me, as well as 
to say, ' I wonder could you keep them clean T * It's 
a housemaid I want>' she says, doubting; * and there 
are bright stoves. Did you ever dean bright stoves)'. 

" * I have cleaned things as bright, ma'am,' I said; 
for I thought of the beautiful shine I got on Mrs. 
Mulchahy's fender with oil and brick-dust, to say nothing 
of the gridiron I made as gc«od as new. 

'* ' And these ornaments/ she said, pointing to the 
chany. 

" Oh, it isn't such thrifles as them would make me 
fear my work, ma'am,' I answered; *I can get over 
as much as any one, washing coorse and fine, butter 
making, and baking, dusting, swee^mig, and scouring. 
I'd soon bring them yellow bits of chaney to a colour 
with silver-sand out of a running strame.^ 

" Well, she smiled at this, but that smile wasn't like 
the last, for she said again that she thought I would 
not do ; but as for her chaney, she always looked after 
that herself. I told her I'd be sorry a mistress of mine 
shbuld have the trouble of looking after anything. 
And in return she obsarved that I seemed ready and 
willing, but I had a deal to learn ; and says she, * The 
only tiling for you is to go as under-housemaid or with a 
working mistress, who would tache you the English ways; 
it. will not do to rub foreign china with silver-sand.' . 
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^* I thought the sense would leave me ^t the iday of 
going under a servant. I had heard that an English 
lady is often kind to an Irish girl ; but the English 
of her own sort take cruel ^jealousy in their heads 
against them, so I said nothing,— only wished her 
good morning. 

'* It would hurt you, aunt dear, if I told you how 
often my country is thrown in my teeth by those who 
know nothing about it, — who take up the cry, just as 
one dog barks because another dog began it; even 
when they advertise for servants, they say at the end, 
' No Irish need apply.' 

"I have been for many a ten hours, around and 
about, willing to work for half wages— for no wages 
almost if I coidd get a place; and if it wasn't for the 
pride, which I don't mind owning to you who under- 
stand it, I'd have gone home long ago — the pride and 
the desire I have to learn. Though we are above own- 
ing it, we like to learn. It is now about eight days 
since I was asking at a grocer's where Grace deals for 
her quarter of sugar and two ounceys of tay, if they 
knew of a situation, when a respectable, responsible- 
looking ould gentlewoman inquired also if they were 
acquainted with any stout, strong, brave, able young 
woman, tall and active, who could help her to wait on 
a lady that had an accident. ' I'm nurse to her,' she 
said, * but I'm not able to lift or turn her, and she can't 
help herself — I'd want her to do all that, and sit up, 
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and wake me to give tbe medicine; one that wouldn't 
uiind a little fever if it should come, which the doctor 
says is likely.' 

" 'Would I doT I says, 'Fm five feet six in my 
stocking-feet, — ^I'm never sick, sad, or sorry, — and as 
I never took " the fever," though IVe seen many through 
it, pndse be to God ! IVe no need to fear it.' Well, 
she took to me at once — and the quare-looking grocer's 
wife, that never in her bom days gave me a civil answer, 
now spoke for me like a Christian, — 

" * I'll ensure her being ready for work — civil, and 
good-tempered,' she said, ' and as to her country — of 
course we'd all be bom in England if we could; but 
she's as quiet and peaceable as if she'd never been in 
Ireland.' So I thanked her, for she meant it kindly, 
but it was on the top of my tongue to say I wouldn't 
be bom anywhere but just in the little cabin I was, 
and to ask her if she thought Irish women went about 
the world with shUlalas ready for a ^ strike,' but I held 
my whisht,* for she meant nothing but compliment and 
kindness, and the English always think it's the highest 
compliment they can pay you to say you're like them- 
selves, — ^and dear, it's best to take people as we find 
'em, and lo remember that though the Lord did not 
make us all alike, there's some of Himself in every one 
that bears His image through this world of trial 

** So I thanked the grocer, and the nurse and her 

* Held my tonfrae. 
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had some colloguing together, and I heard the shop- 
keeper say, — ' It's too little to offer any one that stands 
on two legs, — ^honesty is honesty, and fair is fair, Mrs. 
Jones; but I'd have gone for anything sooner than 
keep on as I was, for the Irish here and the Irish at 
home aint quite the same. If they'd stick together 
J^rty they'd carry the world before them, but they don't, 
and I'm sorry to say there's some of them like any 
music better than the voice of a countrywoman. And 
so I agreed with a blessing to everything. And who 
do you think the lady was that met with the accident ? 
The very same that smiled so brightly and took an 
objection to the Irish, and to my claning the foreign 
chaney with the silver sand. 

" Oh, then, it was weary for her to be laying there 
with none but Mrs. Jones to speak to, that hadA't a 
word in her, and a doctor all black, and diamond pins, 
tending her once a-day, feeling her pulse, and making 
observations on her tongue, and telling her to ' keep 
quiet>' the lone craythur that couldn't stir. And when 
the poor thing spoke to me, nurse grew jealous, and 
wouldn't let me in the room, barring she was asleep, 
or wanted for what she could not do herself; and I'd 
have had no consolation if it hadn't been for dusting 
and fixing the bits of chaney, and keeping an old 
plague of a contrary parrot quiet, and combing a lap-dog 
that is as knowledgeable as a Christian, — and sure it's 
wy to lift the craythur about 
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''She's like a feather (the lady); and seeing that 
hardly any one calls on her, barring a carriage that 
leaves a bit of pasteboard at the door jost to show it's 
title, I asked the cook — (that hasn't done a hand's 
turn since I came to the house but what I've done for 
her) — ^had Mrs. Bingham (that's her name) no people ? 
It was ever so long before she understood I meant 
relations, — and what do you think? — the unnatural 
craythur, that's eat her bread, and been warmed by 
her fire, and sheltered by her roof these three years, if 
she didn't tell me that she neither knew nor oared. 
She has a fine place, and lashins of money, and every- 
thing the world can give, and yet somehow there doesn't 
seem any heart in the neighbours towards her; but, 
dear ! people live next door to each other, and meet 
eveiy day in this place, and yet are no neighbours^ — 
now, isn't that quare? 

" I've a dale more to tell, though I can't tell it now; 
— ^the nurse was quite surprised to find I could write 
— and the cook works me hard, with her love-letters 
to a banksman, who can't afford to marry her until hei 
gets more than eighteen shillings a-week ! — tell that to 
James Coyne, who married the widow Nolan, because, 
she had three shillings, and he wanted them ! I may 
be turned away to-morrow, though I'm certain sure it 
wouldn't be by Mrs. Bingham, who told me yesterday, 
with a smile on her face, that looked for all the world 
like a Christmas sunbeam, so weak and pale it was, — 
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not to scrub the chaney with silver-sand. Poor thing! 
— she little thinks the hard time I have of it, or the 
things I see : all I can do, is my duty, putting my trust 
in the Lord above ! And don't let on that IVe had my 
own troubles and heart-scalds to any one, particularly 
to Tom, or his people— poor Tom ! Well, anyhow, 
when the throuble is heaviest on me, I remember Tm 
not tied to it for life, and if I'd been tied to him, the 
grass would have been green on my grave now — and 
what harm if it had ? Sure, it's where the soul is, not 
the poor dust and ashes, that makes the matter ! 

"And now, may the blessing of the Almighty be 
about you mght and day I- May the Lord's grace soften 
sorrow, and his mercy turn all displeasure from your 
door ! Think of me in the strange land, when on yer 
bended knees ! If I suffer hardship, it's my own fault. 
I'm tould that there's fine air in some parts; and when 
the poor gentlewoman can be moved, they talk of find- 
ing her better air. I don't know anything that's before 
"me, only death, that's before us all, though we so seldom 
think of it; and it's hard to settle about leaving this 
world, and the faces that have the sunshine of kind- 
ness ! — ^but I'll say no more ; for my heart's full, some- 
how, and I want more courage to end my letter than I 
did to begin it. God be with you ! 

" Afavourneen-gra / the bracket-hen! don't forget 
the black pepper rowled in a taste of fresh butter, if 
she has any return of the pip"; the young turkeys have 
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got their red heads before this, so they're sale — and the- 
poor ould pusheen cat ! don't forget the sup of sw^ot 
milk for her — and take care of yourself, darling, for 
you're all I have to love in tamttt^ or that loves me, in 
the big world ; and if any one asks after me, say I'm 
making thousands, which I will be, plase God, soon ! 
and that Newcastle flogs Ireland for beauty — but no, 
don't say that ; say, that for all I've seen, Ireland, God 
bless her ! flogs the world ; and poor Tom ! tell him I 
wish him a good wife, and a good mother for his chil- 
dren. I'll have something to say in my next will sur- 
prise you. 

*' Whisht ! — the nurse is fast asleep, and so I'll go 
sit by the mistress's door for fear she'd want anything. 
Oh then, to think of a lady that could breakfast on 
crown-pieces, if they'd do her any good, trusting to 
such watching as mine ! there isn't an eye waking this 
blessed minute in the house, but hers and mine ; and 
the ould nurse goes mad if she thinks I give her a 
drink, unless she bids me. 

" The Lord be about you, once more ; the good-by 
must come to all things, as well as the end of a letter ; 
and it's the hardest word I've written this week, but 
there it is again,' — 

" Good-by in earnest. So no more at present from. 
" Your loving and dutiful Niece, 

" Ellen Nowlan, 
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** Widow Leary has a fine chance of Tom now. She 
said the strangers would crush my heart, but Tm not 
crushed — I'll be a bright girl yet, please God; so don't 
fret about me, even if my heart was breaking. There's 
not a woman in the place knows how many cuts 
should go to a dozen of spun flax, and they've no taste 
in quilting and knitting. — ^Whisht ! — I must go now.'* 






CHAPTER IL 

H£B EXPERIENCE IN HEB FIRST PLACE. 

JELLY NOWLAN'S aunt bore up against her 
niece's banishment (as she called it) with 
fortitude; some of her neighbours said — 
What a comfort it must be to be well rid of the girl, 
who was such a torment to her— =and to be receiving 
an occasional five or ten shillings instead of the vexa- 
tion she caused her, by refusing so decidedly the best 
match in the county — the very best oflfer a poor girl 
could have ; for every one knew that no thought of 
emigration ever disturbed " Tom's " mind ; that he 
lived — ^wonderful to tell in Ireland ! — upon a little free- 
hold of his own, and held his own, without debt or 
danger; he was fortunately placed, also, in the un- 
pictnresque but comfortable County Wexford — a county 
I have so often mentioned, that I am almost ashamed 
to do so now ; it seems — no matter how many lands I 
see — as if I had little to say of any, except Wexford ! 
however, so stands the fact. " Tom " was a denizen of 
the Barony of Bargy ; but Nelly's " people " belonged 
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to the county of Limerick; and Nelly herself drew her 
first breath on 

" Shannon's flower banks ; '* 

this, perhaps, accounts for her having more earnestness 
and enthusiasm in her composition than faUs to the lot 
of a mere " Wexford girl," who is in general as steady, 
neat, orderly, and care-taking, as if bom on the Saxon 
Bide of the water; in fact, — though I believe the "real 
oald ancient original Irish" would hardly consider it a 
compliment, — the Wexford lasses, particularly those of 
the baronies of Forth and Bargy, are, as I have often 
said, in their customs, manners, and language, far more 
Saxon than Celt. 

Nelly's aunt was a wonderful flax-dresser ; she had 
a great deal of knowledge about flax, in all its several 
stages; sowing, growing, steeping, beetling, carding, 
hackling, spinning ! She was, in short, a flax oracle, 
and was more generally called the " flax woman," than 
anything else. She was so very wise was Nelly's aunt, 
that if she had lived in old times, the neighbours 
would have thought she had something to do with 
fairy fiax^ and every one knows that is very different 
from the flax manufactured for good, honest, homely, 
prosperous purposes. 

She had been a beauty in her youth ; a soft, delicate 
sort of beauty. She had still fair flaxen hair, and large, 
loving blue eyes, with long dark lashes ; she was not 
old, except in manner; and those of her neighbours 

(77) 3 
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aad employers, staid settled housekeepers, who had 
found Nelly too giddy, — and if truth must be told, too 
iponopolizing of the attentions and affections of the 
<*lads of the village," to the great discomfiture of their 
own blooming, solid Barony-of-Forth daughtersj — 
never hesitated to say, that if they were young men, 
they knew who they should look after — not that giddy . 
Nelly; her face wasn't of the lasting kind — nothing 
but foolish red and white; no nose, or nothing but a 
"spud;" no eyes — to talk about — and a regular 
Munster mouth. Yes, to be sure the teeth were good 
— that is, white enough ; but who in their senses 
would ever set any store by teeth — the last to come, 
and the first to go, of all gifts. Now the fiax-woman 
had fine melancholy features; it was as good as a 
*^8armint" to look in her face — never took a partner 
from any of the girls at a dance — never threw a " sheep's 
eye " after any of " the boys," or expected to be walked 
home with — or stood betwixt a promised pair by moon- 
light or sunlight, which Nelly was always doing, in her 
heedless sort of way — laughing and joking with all, yet 
caring for none." But the. great secret, after all, of 
poor Nelly's unpopularity with her own se^, was her 
popularity with the other ; nothing injures a woman so 
effectually with the generality of women, as being held 
up as a pattern to them by the " lords of the creation." 
" NeUy danced so well." " Nelly Nowlan was such a 
good scholar." " Nelly had such mother- wit." " Nelly 
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wfts such a clever manager j she'd make a new gown 
out of an old one." " No matter what Nelly had on, 
it looked well/' '' Nelly's voice was as loud as a black- 
bird's, as sweet as a linnet's, and like the Robin's, 
always heard in gloomy weather." This last was the 
schoolmaster's opinion, and his was considered ''the 
best authority." Not but Nelly had some friends 
among the women ; Mary Brien, the blind girl, knew 
that every Sunday Nelly would call for her, and lead 
her carefully and tenderly to the chapel. 

Tom — ^poor Tom's affections were first drawn towards 
Nelly by the attention she paid his motherless girls ; 
— of coura^ *' the neighbours " all said '' she had a 
motive in it," and so she had, the most benevolent 
motive in the world ! and when she fairly refused her 
elderly lover, they all shook their wise heads, and said, 
" there was a reason for it !" 

Nelly's aunt did not in the least mind walking 
into Wexford, only to inquire at the post-office if 
there was an " English letter " for her — hope shortened 
the journey, but every disappointment increased its 
length. 

When, at last, the next letter arrived, the affectionate 
creature read it through her tears. 

** My DjEAfi Aunt, — I liave often longed to turn my 
pen to the paper, but no one, only the Almighty, knows 
how hurried, and bustled, and bothered I am, getting 
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myself up to understand everything, or to maJce believe 
to do sOy which comes to much the same thing for a 
while anyhow, which I daresay yen don't see the rights 
of it, and so best for you, aunt dear. 

** I'm with the lady still, and likely to remain, for 
she's both kind and helpless, and is well enough to do 
without a nurse (she says), though if I'm not tJuzt no 
one ever was. She's not fractious, poor dear ! only 
humoursome, and does not care to stay long in one 
place — restless-like ; I have my trials with her too in 
many little ways — I didn't want her to know I could 
read, because she might ask me to read prayers and 
things contrary to my religion, but unfortunately I said 
I could write, and that let her into it — she was 'cute 
enough to know that I must read^r«^. 

** We were a while in a place, they call it by the name 
of Bath; it's a mighty unnatural city, where the could 
waters comes up out of the earth in a continued hoily 
and you wouldn't see a carriage with a pair of horses 
in a week's walk, for it's the men are horses there and 
draw the sick creatures, that bathe in, and then drink, 
the hot water, up and down the hills, and you'd think 
it a holy place, for every second gentleman you meet is 
a priest or minister. Yes, indeed, they must be a mighty 
delicate set of gentlemen in England, for there's a 
power of them in Bath. My mistress never meddles 
with my religion, only folds her handkerchief in the 
Bible and leaves it in my way and maybe sends me to 
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look for it — bat I take no notice. I can hardly expect 
you to believe me, but in this place — as tme as Fm in 
this spot and living, the water comes as I tell you hot 
out of the earth ; there mnst be a fire under it tome- 
wherey bnt who can tell where that fire is, or 10AO looks 
after it] The people, I'm snre, live in greater dread 
of an explosion than they let onto the poor innocents 
that do be looking after their health; and maybe that's 
the rason they fill up the town with the Clargy to keep 
all quiet ; sure it's them we send for ourselves when 
anything unnatural is going on; if yon mind* when 
the undeiground noises were heard in Castle Oroft^ they 
sent for his Biverence Father Joyce at once, and kept 
him ever so long about the place, and no one heard a 
stir of noise since ! so maybe, the holy men are useful 
that way in Bath, to keep down the spirits of the waters 
in their right places. 

" I told you my lady was fidgety-like, and she very 
soon got tired of Bath and would come to London. 
Now dear, I'll lave it to another time to say what I*ve 
got to say about London, — ^and remember, sure if I 
wrote for a hundred years, I could not insense you into 
what it is, or what it is like. Aunt, it's full up of 
people ! underground, overground, high up, down low — 
people, — people in misery and sin — people in plenty 
and pleasure — it's never still by day or night, for at 
night, the very breathing of such thousands and 
• Remember. 
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thousands of people, is Hke to stifled thunder; it's full 
of a pale withered-up sort of life in one place, and it 
is blooming like a fresh May morning only a stone's 
throw from the same, in another; it's a city of contra- 
dictions — ^it's the grandest place upon the face of the 
earth, if it was only for the multitudes of living im- 
mortal creatures it contains, and it's the meanest place 
in the universe : — they make money out of the very 
scrapings of the streets ! — and bless your kind heart ! 
it's yourself that would be troubled to see the people 
driving on, and on, and on for ever, without rest, and 
all so solid like, half the faces that go past in the street, 
might be cut out of stone, they have such a fixed 
money-loving look. And, Aunt, but it's lonesome to 
be surrounded by such thousands of people without 
knowing one of them from Adam, only all black 
strangers^' no one to bid you good morrow morning, or 
say, God save you; for their manners are not our 
manners ; they're a fine kind-hearted people, but they're 
mortal fearful you should think them so. The first lodg- 
ing we were in, I thought to be very kind and mannerly 
to the mistress of the house, and so when I met her 
the next day I dropped her a curtsey, — and says I, 
*The top of the morning to ye, Ma'am;' well, instead 
of returning my civility, she told my mistress I'd in- 
sulted her; you see they're an unaccountable people; 
but it's not that I wanted to write about. Aunt dear, 
I know you're anxious about how I get on with my 
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* duty* and I took your advice and resolved to walk in 
my own way, and when I told my mistress I'd like to 
get leave to go to my duty, she told me she was well 
satisfied with the way I was going on, I was doing my 
dnty perfectly; so I thanked her for her good opinion, 
but said I wanted to make a clean breast, if I coald 
find out a proper Clargy to make it to ; and then she 
smiled her faint quiet smile, just for all the world like 
a thread of moonlight, and said, she understood now 
that what I meant by * duty,' was going to the Priest, 
to confession, and gave me leave to go the next Sunday 
to first Mass. So I got my instructions where to go, and 
set off with a light heart. To be sure it did me good 
to enter a place of my own worship again, and the 
music was just wonderful — -only they made me pay a 
sliilling for a seat : think of that ! but I'd have paid ten, 
if I had it — to get in, my heart warmed so. And the 
tears came to my eyes, when I see the fine men serving 
on the altar and such fine blessed candles — all wax. 
And the rale bowing and turning; and little boys in 
their little albs that keeps all the saints' days, running 
about the streets, the darlings, in all sorts and kinds of 
mischief. Oh, I was so delighted, and so thankful, 
and the music and the velvet, and the painted windys 
with the sun shining through them, and the beautiful 
things, put me a-past all judgment— if I could have 
had you there just to see what a picture it was ! But 
by'n by, I heard one of their Riverences in the pulpit, 
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though I was so bewildered I never saw him go there^ 
and I said to myself, * Mass can't be half over yet/ 
thinking it was soon for the sarmint, — and then I 
thought again may be it was the difference of the 
country, and looking round I saw all the ladies had 
crosses on their Prayer-books, and that set me right 
again, for I was sure none but ourselves would have 
that Then the Organ and the little boys in their little 
albs began again ; and I was fairly transported, for never 
had I heard such music — not singing-music but talking- 
music it was. Oh my heart beat quick with joy, to 
think how I had got into the right place, and how in 
the very thick of a nation of heretics, there was every- 
thing natural-like to my own faith. I cried .down tears 
of joy, and indeed others did the same. Then another 
priest — a fine man intirely — got up into another pulpit, 
and gave us I must say a fine sarmint^* I never could 
desire a better — and it's the truth I m telling you, — he 
spoke of fasts, and saints, and gave out the sarvices on 
next Saint's days — and reminded us of confession. Oh, 
Aunt darling, don't you or Father Joyce think bad of 
it if I say, and it's thrue as if they were the last words 
I should write in this world — that no holy Priest of 
Home could pay greater honour to the saints than him- 
self; or insist finer on confession and fasts, or bow with 
more devotion to the altar; I don't care who gainsays 
it, but he was a fine man. Oh glory ! says I, ain't I in 

♦ Sermon. 
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luck 1 and I thought to myself I'd make bould to ask 
a fine grand ould waiting gentleman, who carried his 
head high, and was all over fine : I asked him where I 
c«uld get spaking with any of their riverences 1 and he 
said * some of the sisters were in the vestry then as they 
were going to change the hour of vespers,^ and, indeed, 
he was mighty civil, and said if I wanted to ask a 
Christian question I might wait there, and he took me 
near the little room where they keep the vestments, and 
presently a fine, grand lady came out, and I heard her 
complain how she caught cold at MatinSy and one of 
their riverences came out and bid her good day by 
the name of ' Sister Mary^ and then the grand ould 
waiting gentleman bustled on bowing, (not to the altar, 
but to the lady,) and called out for Lady Jane Style's 
carriage. 1 had a great mind to call out * Whisht,' * 
for I thought it no way to be shouting for carriages at 
the open door of a holy place. Well; one young priest 
passed, and another, backing out and making obadience 
to their Shooparier : and then came two more ladies — 
* sisters,' no doubt, and then another priest. Oh ! how 
my heart would have warmed to them, only they seemed 
somehow only half way^ and at last the Shooparier 
himself came, and I thought any one could see he was 

he rale thing; he was the very stamp and moral of 
Father Joyce, and no Cardinal could be more stately — 

here was a lady, sweet-faced and gentle-looking with 

* SUenco. 
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bim, but when I fell on my knees and asked to i^eak 
with him she smiled and went on ! 

" He bid me stand up, and asked what I wanted. 

" * To make a clane breast, your riverence, whenever 
it's convaynient to you, night or day. Your time is 
mine, holy Father, and I would not delay you long, for 
I've kep' watch over my thoughts and actions j though, 
for all that, I'm a graU sinner.' I spoke as 'purty as 
ever I could to the kind gentleman ; well, he asked me 
if I wanted to be a suter^ and I said, No — I'd no in- 
clination for a Nunnery, good or bad ; and then, * My 
good girl,' he says— quite solid-like, * what is it you do 
want?' — ^and something quare came over me, at the 
changing of his countenance; and I makes answer, 
* May be your Kiverence would tell me the time for 
giving it : and as I like to be prepared and do the thing 
dcKent, would your Riverence tell me the charge for 
absolution in this town ]' 

"Now, Aunt, I put it to you, could anything be 
purtier, or fairer spoken than thati but his white cheek 
flushed — he turned on me in anger, only he could not 
hould a black look for a minute, and he says — 

" * Do you take me for one of the blind priests of 
Rome]' 

" * Indeed I did, sir,' I made answer, ?how could I help 
it ? ' the words came to my lips quite natural — though 
my heart was beating with what I can't tell, to think 
of his speaking that way of the holy Fathers, and ho 
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treading as hard as ever he could on their heels — and 
then the look of pity he threw on me ! 

"*Poor creature, poor creature,' he says. 'You 
come, I see, of a benighted ra6e.' Well, I was 
bothered. He walked gently on, and the very sweep 
of his coat, from head to tail, had a priestly swing with 
it; and then he turned back and looked at me so 
gently. * Have you been often here 1 ' he says. Well, 
I gave him another curtsey, but not so low as the 
others. 

" * No, sir,' I answered (I did not * your Riverence * 
him that time), 'and I won't trouble you again.' 

" * You do not trouble me,' he says. * I only wish 
you trod in our paths.' 

"Td rather keep to my own, sir; and then I'll 
make no mistakes.' Well, he was a quiet gentleman, 
for he smiled at that. And he says again, ' I would 
like to question you a little;' and he was going on, 
only I stopt him. 'Question Father John Joyce, if 
you plaze, sir; I'll give you his address — he always 
answered for me, and always will, that's my comfort.' 
And the name of my own blessed priest gave me 
strength. * He always answered for me,' I repeated, 
*and for my people; he knows what he's about, and 
would scorn to mislead any poor girl, — it's too bad, so 
it is, to be situated this way, that I can't tell the differ 
between a holy priest and a Protestant minister.' Well, 
that settled him, as I thought it would ; and he walks 
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right away, and the pale, beautiful lady in black, that 
had been leaning against a pillar like a statute, takes 
his arm; and the stout, goold-laced, old gentleman 
beckons me on, not crossly. So I says, ' Which of the 
sisters is that]' And he gave a chuckle of a laugh : 
* That's his ivifey* he says. 

"*Ohr says I, 'look at that now! his wife!' 
And I thought of the candles and crosses and bow- 
ings; and all the saints he ran over; and the little 
boys in their little albs, and everything so like the 
right — and yet the wrong; his m/e, and he a priest! 
let me out of the place,' 1 says, ' for it's a sin and a 
shame; neither one thing nor another; all a delusion; 
let me out;' and then I stopt. * Maybe he's not a 
priest at all?' I inquired, looking at the stout old 
gentleman, ' and if he's not, what is he ? ' 

" * I'll tell you, young woman,' he answers, and he 
makes believe to whisper; and then it came on me 
like a flash of lightning, that I had got into neither 
the one nor the other, but into a half-way house I 

"'And have you none of them in Ireland?' he 
inquires. 

" Now, Aunty dear, that bothered me as much as 
anything, how that stout old gentleman knew I was 
Irish. I never told him so, and I am as well dressed 
as any English maid can be; you would not know 
me (though I was always so nice), I am so improved; 
and yet he says, * Have you none of them in Ireland? * 
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and I answered quite proudly, * No, sir; we^ve the rale 
thing there /^ and that settled him. I saw he was 
ashamed of himself, and of all the goings on — creeping, 
creeping towards our holy church, and yet purtending 
to talk of its blindness ; yet we ought to be content, 
fur if they're left to go on as they're going, it's aisy told 
where they'll stop ; for the timers coming, as I heard at 
Moorfields, where everything was to my satisfaction, 
and I found the rale priest at last, though not so fine a 
man as our own dear Father Joyce, the heavens be his bed ! 
and may he and the holy saints keep sin and heart- 
sorrow from you, my darling Aunt ! you who watched 
over me with as much as a mother's love. It's the 
spring-time now, and I often dream of the Bohreens, 
and the wild-bird's song, and then again I feel as if 
the whole shadow of the mountain was over me like a 
shroud ; but it isn't long that lasts, as the song says, — 

"•Hope will brighten days to come, 
And memory gild the patt' " 





CHAPTER III. 
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** jnpSB BROKE off in roy last without an ending 
^H ml wbicli I could not help ; I am not a bit 
■dfiW more mistress of my own time than if I 
was a bom lady, and oh, Aunt dear, but I do pity 
them ladies — you'd never believe how hard they work 
— not with their heads or their hands, but in a way 
twice as bad. You think it hard enough to put qu 
your things of a Sunday. Oh ! if you knew ihe dress- 
ing and undressing, the shopping, the driving round 
and round and round in a place they call a park — 
where there's no sign of a mountain or anything to raise 
the spirits — the visiting ! not having a bit of friendly 
talk with those they like, but wearing the life and 
liveries off their servants, posting from house to house, 
and just leaving little squares of pasteboard at the doors. 

" Has Lady Jane Vivian never inquired how I am ] ' 
asked my poor mistress. 

" ' Never, Ma'am,' I said. 

"Well, she had a puzzled look on her face, and 
there it ended for a while. 
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"'Ellen/ she aaid again, a few days after, 'Mrs. 
Brett tells me. Lady Jane Vivian called every day, and 
left cards.' 

" Well, I was fairly bothered about the cards. 

'''Sure, Ma'am,' I said, 'what would make her 
leave the cards here, we're no gamblers;' this was 
when first I was own maid to my mistress — so she 
smiled again, and said how it was I did not understand 
that ladies left their names printed on pasteboard 
squares ; and that was the same thiug as a visit. Well ! 
I had my own thought of what a cold, unnatural thing 
it was to send a square of pasteboard up to a poor 
sick lady, instead of comforting her, with a bright smile 
and kind words, and all sorts of cheerful discourse. 
But I supposed it was manners, and every people have 
their own; and then she asked for the cards. Now, 
ihe mistress of the house we lodged in, scrambled up 
every bit of them pasteboards with a title, and stuck 
them round the looking-glass, in her little dingy back 
parlour, for a nobility show. So I had to go, and ask 
her to pick out all the Lady Jane Vivians, which she 
did, and give them with a toss of her head, saying, 
' She did not want such a scrap of an ould maid's title 
for the matter of that, she had Lords and Dukes 1 
calling on her, before now;' it was on the tip of my 
tongue to say, 'Calling on your lodgers, you mean, 
Ma'am,' but I held my peacie. Well! would you 
bdieve it? My own mistress was as proud of them 
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five bits of pasteboard, as I'd be of five shillings! 
And she bade me bring her fine chaney dish with a 
small tea-party painted on it, up in the air and down 
on the earth, beside a little railway, and little tufty 
houses one atop of the other, and bells at the comers 
— a fine ancient dish it is, like nothing on the earth or 
in the sea, which she says shows its imagination ; well, 
she takes every one of the cards up in her poor, thin, 
trembling fingers, and then she rubs them clean and 
puts them right; the Misters and Mistresses, and the 
young Misses all down below, and the Sirs and Lords 
and Ladies on the top ; mighty neat entirely to look 
at; and all the time, the darling! she was railing at 
the vanity of the lodging-house woman who wanted to 
show off the fine names, and never seemed to think 
that she was doing the same thing; to be sure, she 
had a right to them, and right is right; but the 
vanity, to my thinking, was all one. I had a deal 
more to tell you about that church — but one w1u> 
knows said, it was fitter for me to hold' my tongue ; 
the reason is this, that it's better for us, you under- 
stand, to keep on never heeding them, and not to put 
them in mind of what they are doing, and they vrill 
all walk, as easy as anything, back to the fine, true, 
ould ancient Church of Rome: they caU it High 
Church now, but if they're let alone, (me who knows 
says, they'll soon be higher, on the highest pinnacle 
of St. Peter's ! so all we have to say, Aunt dear, 
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is just, Good luck to every poor traveller on the mght 
road, 

" Do you mind Mary Considine, who you used to call 
the blue bell of the Shannon ] She was the beauty of 
tiie place, I have heard, when she married her own 
first cousin, Ned Considine] don't you also mind 
telling how cruel hard she was to be plased; and how, 
alter she had married him, she said she intended 
taking a house, but changed her mind and took Ned, 
and was greatly disappointed in taking him, for he 
was very deaf ] 

" Well, who should I chance to find out but this 
very Mr. and Mrs. Considine; and indeed it's little 
remains of beauty she has now ; the country, or rather 
the town life, does not agree any how with beauty, 
living, as they do, at the back of 'God speed,' in 
a small court ; though, as you will see by'n bye, 
they have lashins * of money : they've one son and a 
daughter. I met the young girl, — (she was born to 
them, I may say, in their old age, a last rose of their 
summer), — at mass, and I think we knew each other 
by nature : my mistress gave me leave to run over and 
see her, and when she came to see me, I showed her 
to the mistress, who took great delight in her smiling, 
innocent face, and the sweet voice I told her she had ; 
and she sung some of the Irish melodies like an angel, 
if you can think of an angel singing anything but holy 

• Plenty. 
(TT) 4 
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psalms. And this young Mary is w«ll brought up, 
quite above the common ; reading and ^vriting is 
nothing to her ; and as to other aceomplishments she's 
wonderful ; and can tell every fortune out of a book, — 
except her own! Now, among the many prides her 
mother has gathered, the one that bothers Mary the 
most, is that she does not like anybody to think she is 
Irish ; she thinks she turns her tongue so purty on the 
English, and as my poor mistress says (for she heard 
her at it), with a brogue, a rale Cork brogue; not the 
same as our pretty delicate Leinster accent; but (as 
the mistress says), * a brogue strong enough ITo carry 
St. Paul's to St. Peter's,' and so I thought, particularly 
now, when it's on tJie road. My mistress says it's 
quite absurd to look at her curtsey; and when you 
talk to her of her country, to hear her cry out, — ' Why 
then, how did you know I was Irish 1' The Irish 
divert my poor mistress a great deal. She encourages 
me to tell all about my country, and she has been more 
like a mother than a lady to Mary Considine. 

**But about poor Mary. She was overjoyed that 
her father and mother took so to me, and, indeed, so 
was I, for the music of home is in Mary's sweet voice ; 
and it is the next best thing to being in my own land, 
to hear her sing *The Exile of Erin;' and then, while 
tlie tears are wet on my cheek, she tunes up * Shielan- 
ftguira,' with a heart and a half; her eyes are so 
]beaming with light, that you wonder where the dark 
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place is in them, and yet it's all the time a light in 
darkness. I can't discourse you now her features one 
by one, but altogether : the poor Irish never pass her 
in the street without a blessing, or the English without 
a stare — still I saw that Mary was far from happy. I 
have not much time to watch or inquire, but I could 
not sleep for thinking of her — Mrs. Considine's mouth 
was full of the titles of the great quality she'd see in 
the Park; and she travelled about with a book she 
called a Peerage, in her pocket, while poor Mary would 
show me the bits of flowers she'd pick out of the grass, 
or bring my mistress a bunch of violets from Covent 
Garden Market. As to her father, he hardly ever stirs 
out, except to watch that his son, who has a situation 
at Blackwall, does not spend his pence on an omnibus; 
he makes a fair god of his money; how the priest gets 
over it I don't know, for he's the greatest miser I ever 
heard of — a fair neager* — not like his countrymen. 

"Well, Aunt; at last poor little Mary let me 'into 
the very heart of her trouble. She was in love — ; in 
love with maybe you thick some delicate dandy chap 
of an Englishman ; for Mary is very little — a fairy of 
a thing, (Qod bless us) that might pass for a real ^fairy' 
in her own coimtry, — as thin as a willow-wand, as 
straight as a bulrush, but small, you understand. I 
wanted her to tell me who it was, and she used to hide . 
her face and cry, and then look up, blushing like a rose 

^ Neager, i e. miser. 
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among the dew-drops. At last, she said she'd show 
him to me next evening ; she was going to confession, 
and he would do the same, and meet her at the door. 
So away they went. There were three or four young 
men at the door, one with a sky-blue tie and a fine 
waistcoat. I was so sure tliat was him^ that I never 
looked at any one else ; but she passed on, tossing her 
head disdainfully at the blue tie. * He's not here,* she 
whispered ; and the little creature trembled on my arm. 
She soon made a clean breast ; and I waited, as I had 
leave to do : the sky-blue tie waited also, but Mary 
was too quick for him ; she darted round the comer 
while he was admiring his own shadow, thrown by 
the full moon on the wall, and I after her. ' Come 
on,* she said, almost breathlessly; *come on; that's 
the man my father wants me to marry, but Fll die 
first!* We walked fast, but she took, as I thought, 
the wrong turning — I told her so, but she looked up 
in my face, and smiled, — it was a narrow court, and at 
the far end, a smith's forge. I heard the bang of the 
hammer, and saw the light, all in a glow, and a thou- 
sand sparkles like falling stars ! Mary got under the 
shadow of the houses,^she crept on, the hammer 
going, the fire glowing, the sparkles falling all the time, 
and the shadow as of a giant, forging the red bar, as 
if the hammer was a wand, — ^Well, she avoided the 
door, but drew me on to a slit in the window, still 
keeping in the shadow, — 'that's him,' she whispered. 
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Aunt dear ! the sweetheart that mite of a little beauty 
had set her love on, was just there and then, a nde 
giant ! he looked strong enough to fling a thunderbolt, 
and active enough to make a playfellow of the lightning. 
When he stopped and threw back his hair I thought I 
had never seen so noble a head, but his face looked 
pale in the flashing light. Mary never spoke but the 
one word, she never sighed, nor signed to him in any 
way, yet he wiped his brow, pulled down his sleeves, 
and came to the window. 

" * Mary, Mary,' he whispered, and his voice was as 
soft as the coo of a wood- quest.* * Speak, Mary, I 
know you are there, it's no use hiding from me, I know 
it as well as if my eyes were looking into yours, and 
as if you had told me so.' 

"*I am here, Philip,' she said. *My friend was 
with me, and as you were not at the Priest's, I thought 
you had something to do particular.' • 

" * Yes, Mary,' he answered ; * but that did not keep 
me. Your father came here to-night; he gave me 
clearly to understand, and without civility, he did not 
wish me to continue to keep your company; he said, 
your mind, as well as his own, turned another way.' 

" * And you believed him 1 ' 

" Her voice was like the murmur of a young bird in 
its nest. 

" * I believed my own eyes,' he answered, folding his 

♦ Wood-plgeon. 
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great arms over his chest, his eyes glaring in his dusky 
face like coals of fire. ^ I went to the Priest's door, 
and saw that clean done-up youth, with his blue tie 
round his throat, and his boyish hands, only fit to 
finger a yard measure, scenting the place with his 
white pocket-handkerchief. Oh, Mary, fancy my hands 
dangling a scented handkerchief ! ' and he dashed them 
passionately forward. *When you did change,* he 
added, ^you might have chosen a man — not a monkey.' 

^^ * And you misdoubted me,' she said ; standing firm 
and straight in her pride. * Well then, Philip, I'll just 
say good-bye at once;' and then she struggled and 
struggled to untwist something from her neck, and 
flung it right in through the window. The fire which 
had been flickering and flickering flamed up, and there, 
lying on the black floor, shone a little golden locket, 
and a broken velvet band. 

"To my dying day, I shall never forget the look 
that strong man cast from the locket to Mary, but I 
knew he could not see her face, it was in the darkness 
to hiniy though I saw, plain enough, her quivering lips 
and glowing cheeks, — he stamped on the locket, and I 
heard it scrunch beneath his foot She flew like a 
rapid over a rock of the Shannon, and was away in a 
minute — I turned to follow her, but the strong grasp 
of the smith was on my shoulder. 

" ' Why did she come here at all 9 ' he said, and his 
voice was deep and husky. 'What brought her? why 
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should she come to torture me ? It's all along of the 
old man's love of money, and her mother's mad love of 
fine names ; — she told me my name, Philip Koche, was 
vulgar ! Oh, to think of the love I bore her, slaving 
by day and night to make her a home, keeping to my 
pledge, and working (and well able to do it) on water.' 

" Mary, I told him, knew nothing of it, she had no 
hand in it ; I wanted to tell him how she took me to 
the door to see him, and not finding him there, drew 
me to the forge — her innocent heart full of love for 
him and for him alone : the thoughts came fast enough 
into my head, but I could not speak them — I was be- 
wildered, the despair written in his face frightened me, 
— the look he gave, and the iron hand on my shoulder 
stupefied me altogether, and though we walked on fast 
— fast after her — I trembled in every limb, and lost 
all power of speech. 

" Words he certainly spoke betimes, and they hissed 
off his lips, as water hisses off a smoothing iron. We 
tramped faster and faster, past the houses, and under 
the light of the lamps, and through the people, until 
we came to the court where they lived — there he stopped 
in sight of the door, and such a sight it was to him ! — 
for there, on the very step, waiting to have it opened, 
stood Mary Considine, and the blue neck tie ! I can- 
not tell you, aunt dear, how it was that I felt so inter- 
ested for that strange strong smith Philip Roche, whom 
I had never, to say, rightly seen. No wonder tho 
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people stopped and stared after him for lie was without 
a hat, and his long hair (ossicated about his head : I 
looked up to him, and maybe it was best that I could 
not see his features, I only heard him mutter — * Do 
you see, do you see ! — ^has she no hand in it now?^ — 
he staggered forward, but I caught him. 

" * Have patience,' I said ; • have patience, it will all 
come right, she has no hand in it* He threw me off 
as if I had been a child, a,nd the last I saw of him, 
was his head above the people that had gathered round 
the court. I walked quietly on, and when I entered 
the house, there stood Mary, white as a sheet, while 
Mr. and Mrs. Considine were doing all manner of 
civilities to the young man, who was acting the gentle- 
man, smiling, and bowing, and twisting a seal, (set the 
likes of him up with a seal !) at the end of his watch 
chain, a seal which was big enough for the rapper of a 
hall door ! and dangling a ring he had on his starved 
crooked little finger, right in the foolish old man's eyes. 
And won't you sit down, Mr. Henry Highley,' said 
one, 'and won't you stop for tay,^ says the other. And 
seeing me staring at him, Mrs. Considine adds : — 

" * A young lady-friend of my daughter's, who stops 
mostly with a friend of her own at the West end.* 

" Now, Aunt, I didn't care about her calling me a 
lady, but I couldn't bear being put on a level with my 
mistress, a rale lady bom ! 

"And I said, * My mistress lives at the West end, 
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sure enough.' Mrs. Considine frowned at me, and 
Mary left the little room. 

" * Come back, Mary,' called her father, * bring her 
back,' whispered her mother. It was well I foUowed 
her — she had fainted ; I laid her on the bed, and did 
all I could for her ; when she was coming to herself, . 
she put up her hand — I thought, maybe, to feel for 
the locket, but that might be my fancy. It was long 
before I could make her deaf father understand that 
she was too ill to return, but her mother saw it at 
once, and after we put her to bed, and she drank a 
cup of tea, and said she thought she'd go to sleep, we 
left her, — I stayed a few minutes below, though I saw 
the old man wished me gone. And now, aunt, don't 
be angry, but I think I could have found it in my 
heart to give that Cuh-een of a fellow, a glass of poison : 
his face was not only vicious, sharp, and thin, and 
active, like a rat's — but he had his eyes everywhere — 
I saw him weigh the teaspoon on his forefinger in a 
balanciug sort of fashion, and then look at the mark 
to be sure it was silver ; he drew the old people on in 
such a way, getting more out of Mr. Considine than 
ever was got out of him before, as to his property and 
means — getting him to talk of interest and bankers, 
and the like; and the old man cursed the savings' 
banks, and said money was never so safe as in one's 
own house, and that the best of all banks for him was 
his leather bag ;— the more I looked at Mr. Henry 
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Highley, the more I hated him, and sorry enough I 
was to know that young Considine had gone a journey 
for his employer, and was not to the fore, when most 
wanted. 

" I stole up for another look at Mary. She was, or 
purtended to be, asleep ; but it was put into my heart 
to kneel down and pray for her. The words were not 
many, but the Lord knew their meaning. I dipped 
my finger in the holy- water cup, that hung at the head 
of her bed, and signed the blessed sign over her fore- 
head, without touching her. She looked so helpless 
and 80 lonely there — ^her young innocent face, still wet 
with tears, turned up to the heavens ; — the moonlight 
was hindered from shining on her by the fog that 
hangs about the London streets by day and night; 
and maybe so best, for moonlight lays heavy on a 
throbbing brow, and is not over lucky, particularly 
(as you know) when it's full moon. So I did not go 
into the little room again, but hurried home, for I had 
overstayed my time by more than an hour. I was 
near my own street, when who came up to my side 
but Mr. Henry Highley? and he said it was dull walk- 
ing my lone,* and he*d see me home; and I told him 
I had the sight of my eyes, and could see myself and 
him too. And he said I was very witty, and I said, 
I was sorry I could not return the compliment Then 
he thought to fish out about my mistress ; — she must 

* " My lono,** alone. 
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be a rich lady to keep the likes of me. And I an- 
swered riches had nothing to do with that ; I did not 
want to sell myself, or buy any one, and that I should 
be happier to serve for love than for money ; but he 
stuck to the question — Had she plate and jewels ] 
So, turning sharp on him, I said that any one would 
think he was a housebreaker, and I laughed ; this was 
at the door ; and there was a policeman passing, who 
stopped Well, Aunt, Mr.Henry Highley, without another 
word — with your leave or by your leave — whisked off 

" * What do you know of that young mauT inquired 
the blue-coat. 

" * Nothing pleasant,' I said. 

" * Where did you meet him V 

" * You are neither judge or jury, to be questioning 
me,' I answered ; for it isn't in the nature of an Irish 
girl to put up with a policemaa 

" * I mark you,' he said, very stifl^ (but they are all 
that), ' and when the time comes, young woman, I'll 
find a way to make you tell — ' and he walked o£ 

" Now, Aunt dear, sure I had enough of walking on 
and ofif that night ! My mistress was angry; but I 
did as you told me often enough — instead of making 
excuses, and inventions, which come mighty pleasant 
and natural, I just told the plain truth — quiet and 
easy — all except the last, for I did not wish to make 
her uneasy as I was myself, having a cruel bad opinion 
of Mr. Henry Highley. 
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" It's mighty quare how, in this wonderful city of 
business and bother, how your little peaceful sayings, 
darling Aunt ! and the songs you sung to the wheel 
of a winter's evening, with none but the pusheen-cat 
and myself and a cricket or two to the fore, come into 
my head, or one of Watts's hymns, in the very bustle 
of the town ; I often dust the room to * AUeen Mavour- 
neen,' and brush my lady's hair to *Eveleen's bower,' 
played on the chords of my heart Sometimes, when 
I draw back the curtain, and shade the light of the 
pale night-lamp, with my hand, for fear it might wake 
her, (the mistress I mean,) for I never lay down until 
she is asleep ; — often, when I watch her features worn 
with pain, yet so still, and gentle-looking, and see her 
pale pink lips, half open, and such a sweet smile on 
them, I think, the sleeping face differs so from the 
waking one, that angels must be whispering the joys 
that will come when the last dull sleep is ended. 
Aunt, I am sure I should go mad if I thought that 
dear innocent woman, so tortured in this world, yet so 
meek in herself, so thoughtful and generous to the 
poor, 80 kind in her judgments, so fond to take the 
sorrows of all who have sorrow into her bosom, and 
turn them to blessings — I should indeed break my 
heart, if I believed that, for reading the one book 
another way, we should never meet in the world that's 
to come ! I can't believe it, so there's enough about 
it As I looked at her, the song of *Tbe Angel's 
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Whisper' came for a second time into my head that 
night, and then I crooned over that 'SaToomeen deelish' 
you are so fond of; and that broaght poor Tom and 
his motherless children before me ! Aunt^ dear, maybe 
I didn't nse Tom well ! I couldn't help it ; though 
yon often told me I should not cast out dirfy water 
imtil I could get clean, (not a grate compliment to Tom 
either !) yet to be obliged, after a few words, to be a 
mother all out to three sharp children ; and if he was 
cold and weary, and didn't smile and talk every day 
the same, to have the Creeping chill steal over me like 
the shake,* that he was thinking of his first wife, and 
may be comparing us in his own mind — that would 
drive me as wild as the other thing I tould you of a 
while ago ; and yet, I own to you, I have thought more 
of poor Tom since I left home than ever I did while I 
was there. 

'^The next day, and the .next day, and the next 
passed, and no word from Mary, and my mistress was 
ilL Once I ran as far as the turn to the lane, and 
looked down at the forge. The fire was burning low, 
and there was no sound of the hammer on the anviL 
At last Mrs. Considine herself called ; she was very 
full of prate; she had the dirty red book, as usual, 
half sticking out of her black bag; she said, that 
indeed Mary had demeaned herself by taking up with 
nothing but a smith, a great friend of her brother's, 

♦ "Shake,** ague. 
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and one she would not deny who had done him more 
than one good turn, and would be right well to do in 
the world if he had a little capital to push him on, 
which neither her nor her husband would give to a 
man of the name of Koche. Koche, indeed I Roches 
were as plentiful as blackberries and as common, where 
she came from ! set her Mary before the priest with a 
Boche ! no, no ; Mr. Henry Highley was the man fur 
their money, so nice a gentleman ; for every sovereign 
her husband laid down as Mary's fortune, he would lay 
down another, or could two ! and such jewellery as he 
had ! rings for every finger, and fine watches, one set 
with precious stones, and a crest on it (which had be- 
longed to his grandmother), the real Talbot crest and 
cypher ! There was all about the family printed in 
the peerage, and sure it wouldn't be there if it wasn't 
true — but indeed she couldn't tell what was come over 
Mary; she had no pride^ no spirit in her; her husband 
would weigh the watches in his hand, and look at the 
rings all day, and ask what they were worth over and over 
again, and take them to bed with him, if he was let, 
he had such delight in them. But they might be so 
much pinckbackf for anything Mary cared; they would 
have the wedding at once, and when it was over, she'd 
know better. Mr. Highley was so fond of her, he 
wouldn't hear of delay, not even until her brother came 
home 1 She let on that Mary, when married, would 
be too grand company for the likes of me, but that 
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ihe would not be proud. I might look in sometimes, 
she'd be glad to see my mistress when they got into a 
new lodging, which Mr. Highley said they must after 
the wedding — for his sake, dear, sweet, well-bom, well- 
bred young gentleman ! 

" Like her impudence it was ; Mp misfress itself/ 
MY MISTRESS ! visit with her; och hone ! What would 
the cards on the fine china dish say to it, if they could 
but speak ? But, aunt dear, what do you think I did, 
when she, and her bag, and her book were cleared out 
of the house 1 I told my mistress every word she had 
said. Now it was a mercy that she was quite herself 
that moniing, and sure enough she has a head almost 
as clear for business as our dear queen's ! God bless 
it for ever, for a right royal noble head ! (the Queen's, 
I mean). She did not ponder long, but laying her 
spectacles in her Bible for a mark, she set it beside 
the china dish. 

" * Ellen,' she said ; * have you ever seen the police- 
man who spoke to you since that night T And I said 
I had : that very morning he was on our beat. 

" * Bring him to me, Ellen.' 

** My heart was leping^ — leping up into my mouth. 
* Bring him into the house,' I repeated ! 

" * Yes,' she said ; ' into the house.' 

" * Have I done anything wrong. Ma'am]' 

" So she smiled. ' Nothing, but very right ; do as 
1 tell you.' 
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"That 'Do as I tell you/ is the same thing as 
* Hold your tongue/ So, aunt dear, if yon please, you 
must just fancy me looking for a real living policeman, 
and for a wonder, I found him when he was wanted ! 
he soon stood like a statute before my mistress. 

She told him word for word what I have told you ; 
he noted it all down in a bit of a book, and was mighty 
particular over the number of rings and the Talbot 
watch ; he then looked at me, and my mistress nodded 
for me to leave the room. Now, wasn't that too bad 1 

" I never felt more hard set to put up with anything 
in my bom days, but I went ! — and, only my mistress 
has nerves, wouldn't I have banged the door ! When 
the bell rang he was gone; she told me I was to go 
over in the evening and see Mary. When I got there 
Mrs. Considine was watching for the postman, who 
was coming down the court. She took a letter from 
him, which I saw was directed to Mary ; she read it 
hastily, and tossed it into the fire. * My relations,' she 
said, with a toss of a different kind, ' hearing of the 
fine match Mary is going to make, write constantly to 
get them situations.' A double story — I was so 
ashamed for her. Aunt dear, God bless you for teach- 
ing me that there is no such thing as an innocent lie. 
The old miser of a man was in a little inner room they 
have, divided by a passage from the one we were in, 
where they sleep themselves; the windows open into 
a lane, dark as dungeon by day or night He was 
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fumbling at his leather-bag, and came out talking to 
himself, muttering such things as these, 'At first he 
said it should be guinea for guinea, but now it's two 
guineas for one — two guineas for one! Ah, Nelly 
Nowlan, a fine match ! the smith had nothing but his 
four bones, and would have wanted my hard-earned 
little savings; and no guinea for guinea, or one to two;* 
and his eyes, so dim and glassy, rolled within their 
seamed lids, and he rubbed his skinny, bloodless hands 
together, as if joy and gold were all one. 'Money 
makes the man,' he continued, 'all England owns that; 
they are a wise people, the English, they never ask 
what you a/rty but what you have. When my pretty 
dai]^hter sits on her own car, won't every one bow to 
her and I ? Oh, if I was back in my own place, in- 
stead of poor ould Ned Considine, wouldn't I be Mr. 
Edward, Sir ! with a ^squire to it Ah, ah, I know 
the world, but the world does not know me.' 

" ' Has there been no letter? * I heard the low trem- 
bling voice of Mary inquire, as she entered the house. 

" ' The girl's foolish to be asking after letters. On6 
from Ireland from our people, wanting places,' was her 
mother^s reply. 

" When Mary saw me she burst into tears, and hung 
about my neck like a child. She whispered that she 
was not long for this world, that Philip had forgotteii 
her, that she should never be happy more — she would 
obey her parents and die — my mistress had warned mo 

(77) 5 
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to hear all and say nothing. I comforted poor Mary as 
well as I could, and was asked to the wedding the next 
day — I told my mistress, and again she saw the police^ 
man. Oh, Aunt, wasn't it cruel of the mistress not to 
trust me? I didn't care what she had to say, but i 
did want to be trusted. jShe said she did not fear my 
teal, only my discretion. Wasn't it hard 1 

"I went to the wedding — there was the Piiest, a 
fine ould ancient clargy of the right sort; there was 
the bridegroom, looking pale and wicked, with as much 
finery on him as would set up a jeweller's shop. 
There was the father and mother, all excited; there 
were a couple of bridesmaids, new-fangled acqaintances, 
and two or three strangers, Mends of the bridegroom's, 
that Mr. and Mrs. Considine made a great fuss over, 
and called by the finest of names ; there was a dinner, 
half-laid out in an upper room, that no one on the 
banks of the Shannon ever saw the like of; little puff 
things, all ornamented out by a real confectioner, in a 
white apron, such a sight of folly and nonsense. I 
was quite set on one side, and looked on anything but 
kindly by the whole of them, except the old man, who 
kept on talking about his money. They seemed all 
unnatural to me, as if they only wanted the bride as a 
part of the ceremony, while all over the world, if a 
woman is ever as a queen, it's from the morning till 
the evening of her wedding-day; what she is after that 
depends upon another. The bridesmaids kept going 
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in and out, and at last, one had the manners to tell me, 
the bride wanted me. I knew that long ago. 

*' She was standing like a spirit, all in white, in the 
middle of her little room. She seemed turned into 
stone, stiff and stark as a corpse in its shroud ; her 
mother was wringing her hands by her side, her face 
like scarlet, and if ever she spoke with a brogue she 
did then. 

" ' Och Mary a lanna Machree ! — Sure it isn't dis- 
gracing us you'd be, going back of your word, Mary, 
my own darlin' cHld. Sure, darlin', I hated the very 
ground yer father walked on, even after I had married 
him a good while. I was disappointed in him, dear ; 
but when I got over thinking of love, and all that sort 
of nonsense, when my heart dried up, and I was all 
head, I knew what a fine savin' man I had got, who 
understood the value, even of a brass farthing ; he was 
ovld enough to be my father — let alone yours j but 
what does that signify, he helped me to grow ould be- 
fore my time; and look at the money he's able to give 
you, and win you, Mary mavoumeen — what's come to 
you, child 1 sure you consented all out; and what ails 
you nowT 

" I pressed her cold hands within mine : they felt 
turned into bone, cold and hard and dry. 

"* You're murderin' your own child, Mrs. Considine,' 
I said ; 'you are killing her as surely as if you put a 
pistol to her head, or poison to her lips.' 
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" The wicked old man called to Mary from the bottom 
of the stairs to go down, — and added a curse on her 
delay; the bridesmaids, one in particular, who was as 
hard as the rest at first, had kept on saying (Gbd for- 
give her,) that love on one side was like a fire, and 
would soon catch tbe other, — now looked terrified, and 
pity-struck. 

" Again the caU and the curse were repeated ; Mary 
started as if from a dream ; she drank off a glass of 
water from her mother's hand, wbo kept repeating, 
'That's a Jewell,' 'there's a darlin',' ^eorra mmhrtt was 
she,' and sucb like nonsense ; to whicb the poor ^rl 
made no reply, but pressed her hands on her temples, 
and whispered to me, *Pray to God for me.' She 
walked straight into the room; the bridegroom met 
her with * Sweet Lovq^' and a flourish of his pocket- 
handkerchief, a smile on his lips,^but such oak sticks 
between his eyes. She put him on one side with her 
little hand, and advancing to the priest, knelt down 
reverently before him; there was a hush in the room, 
nothing heard but the clink of the gold in the leather 
bag the old man was shaking out of pride. 

'' Oh, it would have melted a heart of stone to look 
at that young creature; tears overflowing her face, so 
that she could not speak, .and her hands wrung 
together. 

"The bridegroom whispered something to her 
mother about her being nervous, but it would soon go 
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off; I could have killed him ! he then handed round 
the ring for us to look at; ay, while she was weeping 
and trembling at the priest's feet. When he held it to 
me, I struck it down — Aunt, I could not help it! 
What a look he gave! it rolled along the floor; but his 
attention was drawn to Mary's words. 

" * Father,' she sobbed, to the priest, * save me, — 
save me from my own people; save me, a young help- 
less girl; save me from marrying him I hate. Oh, do 
not let them put the sin of a false oath upon my young 
head, — I cannot love him. Father ! you know I owned 
to you in holy confession but ten days past that I loved 
another, — that I love him still. I will never, never 
speak to him, or write to him, or ask to set eyes on him 
again ; I will quit the world, and go into a holy house 
if you think me fit for it, — but oh, save, me, save me 
from perjuring my soul — save me,' she repeated 
wildly, ' or I shall go mad ! ' To see the holy priest 
raise her up; to see him place her in his own chair; to 
see him put his hands upon her head, and hear his 
words of comfort, was wonderful ! * Trust in me, my 
dear child; I vdll never join a willing to an unwilling 
hand; be calm, my child; and you,' he said, turning to 
the bridegroom, ' and you, have you the feelings of a 
man, to stand by and see this, and wish to keep her to 
her promise ? ' 

" * I never promised him — I never promised him,' 
sobbed Mary, — * the most I ever said, and that was in 
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anger and agony — was that I would do my parents* 
bidding. Father ! Mother ! — you cannot be so cruel at 
the la^t'^ 

" Mr. Considine edged up to his riverence, — * Talk to 
her, holy father/ he muttered, * talk to h^r : he's so 
rich — brings, and watches and goolden guineas two to one, 
holy father, think of that ! two to one ! her mother 
married me for my goold, and we've been happy; — two 
to one, holy father !' 

" * Begone !' said the priest sternly, in such grand 
English, * and do not dare to stain this holy sacrament 
by the money loving spirit, that crushes your soul to 
destruction. If this dear child persists in her refusal, 
I myself forbid the marriage.* 

" Oh, Aunt dear, the lep I gave, and found myself 
at his holy feet as if he was the Pope of Rome ! and 
surely no Pope could have looked more like a guardian 
angel than he did at that minute. 

" * I must speak with you in private,' said the bride- 
groom to his intended father-in-law as meek as a lamb, 
*just one word;' and he laid his hand so gently on the 
old man's arm : * this can be arranged.' They went out 
of the room together, Mrs. Considine exclaiming, while 
clapping her hands so vulgarly, Och-e-yah I the poor 
dear young man I Ah, then ! Och Mary, my gra girl, 
how could you have the heart to refuse such a match ^ 
and he, after promising you a car — a cab, I mean, of 
your own. Och Mary, darlin', be friends with him. 
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Mary Machree ! Och yah ! poor broken-hearted crayther 
that I am ! ' 

" She kept on that way for some time, until a fall, 
which shook the house, and the dull hoarse scream of 
murder startled us into silence. The priest and myself 
rushed to the door; but the two groomsmen came be- 
tween us, exclaiming, * It was in the court' I saw the 
whole thing then, like a flash of lightning, bright and 
clear. Again the cry. We cleared the way somehow ; 
the window of their bed-room was open, and the poor 
old man, blinded by the blood which gushed from a 
wound in his head, was grovelling on the floor. 

"^ We lifted him up : his fingers kept on grappling 
the air, while his cries, of • Murder !* and * Help !' were 
broken by such words as, * My money ! my bag ! my 
hard-earned money ! catch him ! two to one indeed ! 
Oh let me after him !* 

** It was an awfcd sight the roars of the old man for 
his money, the shrieks of Mrs. Considine, the still more 
terrible calmness of Mary, who, while binding up her 
father's head, said, * This is my doing.* 

'' There was a scuffling at the outward door. ' Keep 
a brave heart, Mary Considine,' said the priest, he's not 
hurt to signify.' 

" ' A hundred and fifty in the bag, not a farthing less, 
the murdering young villain ; oh, I can't live — I won't 
Uve.' 

'' * Shame upon you,' said the silver voice of the fine 
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old priest. * Qive God thanks for your deliverance, 
first from the man, next from jour money/ 

<< < They are both here,' said my policeman, whu 
came upon us unawares; 'it would be strange if we 
were not up to Bill Soames. We caught him on the 
bound, but I managed badly tlus time; I ought to 
have saved you that tap on the head, old gentleman ; 
though I must say it serves you rights to want to give 
that poor girl to a fellow once tried for bigamy, and a 
house-breaker to boot !' 

" Aunt, I tore a silk handkerchief to ribands, trying 
to keep my hands off the blue tie, who stood as if 
nothing had happened, between two other policemen. 

" ' It's but a step to the court, and the magistrate is 
sitting,' continued the superintendent; 'half an hour 
will send my old acquaintance to his quarters.' Of 
course there was plenty of people outside ; and in the 
midst of it all the two groomsmen had cleared the table 
of every spoon, and Mr. Considine's own watch, 
during the time we were with the old man. Oh, what 
a deliverance for poor Mary ! 

" My heart flew into my mouth — I was as light as 
a lark leaving the cornfield for the sky in the early 
morning, and from the same cause, both thankful for 
the new light ! 

"Oh, I was 50 happy! — 'He's of a high family, 
Ma'am,' said the policeman, with a knowing look at 
Mrs. Considine; ' all that I heard of belonging to him 
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travelled at tbe expense of government, while some, — 
you understand me? ' 

'^ He made a sign round his throat, not pleasant to 
look at, while Mrs. Considine's grief took a new turn, 
and she bemoaned the disgrace to her family, and the 
loss of the family plate ! It was delightful how brisk 
the old man grew when he knew that his jnoney was 
found : — he called the cut a scratch, and said * his head 
would be all the better for a taste of the ould times,' and 
away they went, the whole party — ^barring his river- 
en ce, Mary^ and Mrs. Considine, (who declared nothing 
should force her to enter a police-court,) and myself—^ 
were cleared out of the house, and I had the satisfaction 
of seeing Mr. Henry Highley in the grasp of two 
policemen ; Mary came wonderful to herself, con- 
sidering, and went to her room. I peeped through 
a crack, and saw her on her knees before the image 
of the blessed Virgin. Mrs. Considine continued sob- 
bing, and exclaiming all the time she wandered about 
the -house — I was just going to see how they were 
getting on in the courtj when the Priest called me 
back. 

" * Nelly,' he says ; I made my curtsey ; — ' Nelly,' 
he says again, — * it is a beautiful dinner.' 

" * Indeed, your riverence,' I answered, ' it would 
be that certainly when the solid things come on the 
table; there was to be a roast turkey, and a ham, 
and such a lovely piece of boiled beef — poor Mrs. 
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Considine was bemoaning it all to me not a minute 
ago.' 

" ' A ham, a roast turkey, and a fine piece of boiled 
beef,' repeated his riverence slowly, 'besides all the 
kickshaws, — ^and wine V 

" * The finest of port, thick, (round the bottles with 
age,) and champagne, that the villain of a. bridegroom 
brought,' I answered. 

" * Say nothing about who brought it Nelly, if it's 
therej and he's not,' said his riverence, — he paused 
awhile, but I knew by the twinkle of his eyes, he was 
thinking of something past the common, — 

" * It's a mighty fine dinner, Nelly !' 

** * It is, your riverence.* 

" ' Nelly, it's a sin and a shame to have such a dinner 
as that in the house, and no wedding.' 

" * True, for your riverence.' 

" ^ Nelly, we must have a wedding !' and he looked 
me through and through. 

" * Your riverence,' I said, — hardly knowing how to 
answer, — * knows best j but I don't see how it can be 
at this present time; it's my ignorance, your riverenee.' 
He shook his head and smiled. 

" * I know the secrets of more hearts than one,* he said; 
' and instead of going down to the court, just step away 
to Philip Eoche, and tell him what has happened and 
how Mary kept true to her old love, and let him dress 
himself at once — we're not tied to canonical hours like 
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our neighbours, — and tell him from me, to come here, 
and before the evening's out, Nelly, we'll have a wedding, 
and a dinner, and a dance ! ' 

" Oh, how I flew ! There was Ehilip in the thick of 
cold iron, reading a paper about emigratioa I never 
saw a man so altered : he was but the ghost of himselt^ 
bent and bowed and broken-hearted he seemed, and his 
voice as changed as himself j he knew me at once, and 
knew that it was her weddiog day. 

" * It's aU over by this time, I know,' he said, with 
a ghastly smile ; ^ and I suppose you have brought me 
the bride-cake tied with green riband.' 

" * Here was the place,' he continued, goiog across a 
little yard, * where I thought she might live quiet and 
content; a pretty bright room for London, and two 
others inside it — she could sit in that window at her 
sewing, and singj and, if she raised her head, see me 
at work at the forge — she never even answered my 
letters — for I was too hasty that evening; but it's over 
now. She never can be anything more to me ; yet this 
day's post brought me a letter, telling of an uncle's 
death in New York, who has left a good thousand 
English pounds, to be divided between my brother and 
myself; so I'll just sell off, and go after it. — Old Con- 
sidiue might have kept his money; it was not that I 
wanted; but it's all over !' Such a wail as there was 
in the voice of the strong broken-down man, like the 
tough of the winter's wind, I could keep silent no 
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longer. I believe he thought me wild — mad ; I could 
hardly begin my tale for joy,— joy throbbing in my 
heart, — joy beating in my throat, and keeping back my 
words. I got it out at last, all that had passed in one 
little hour, on which depended so much happiness or 
misery; oh. Aunt, he is such a great darlint! Not a 
bit of exultation over Mr. and Mrs. Considine; only 
bitter reproaches to himself for not having understood 
Mary better ; wondering if she could ever forgive him ! 
— and so glad her father was not badly hurt Oh, how 
my heart warmed to him ! And when, at last, I bid him 
trust all to his riverence, to see how quickly he dressed ! 
and maybe he didn't look like an O'Brian, or an O'Sulli- 
van, or some of the great grand O's that were so plenty 
about Eillamey in the ancient times. I didn't know 
my own shadow on the wall, side-beside his; and yet 
he was so overcome, that at times he stopped from 
downright weakness. 

^^ ' The priest opened the door with his own blessed 
hands : they had returned from the police-court, and 
his riverence had both the old people crying. I don't 
think Mr. Considine heard all he said; but, indeed, his 
heart was softened; he was ashamed of having been 
imposed on by a well-known London thief; and who 
can say that he was not grateful for his deliverance 1 
for, next to his money, he loved his child. 

" 'Come in, Philip Eoche,' said the priest; 'there 
has been a bit of a misunderstanding here, which we 
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are sorry for; but it's well to forget and forgive. Mrs, 
Considiue says, she never believed Mary thought so 
much about you, or she would not have put between 
you : if you can make friends with the little girl up- 
stairs, we'll have the wedding ! and — the dinner ! — 
and now, Nelly Nowlan, I trust to you to bring Mary 
Considine down, without telling her why. Leave that 
to me.' 

^' Oh, then, isn^t that priest a rale minister ) The 
delight he took in his little innocent plot, and all to 
make those young people happy ! He hid away Philip 
in the back room, an^ Mary came with me, easy enough, 
when I told her her father and mother were crying. 

"*Now, Mary, my child,' says the priest, 'you'll 
obey me, won't you 1 — that's right I must give you 
a penance, Mary : I saved you from one husband, my 
darling — ^I have found you another ! " 

''The life that had come slowly back to the poor 
girl seemed leaving her altogether, but Philip could 
not bear it, — he rushed forward, and caught her in his 
anna 

" I can't tell you what he said. Aunt, or what any 
one saidj but in less than five minutes the priest had 
opened his book. 

" ' What will be done for a ring 1 " sobbed Mrs. Con- 
sidine. 

" I had picked up the one T struck from the hand of 
that wicked man, and said so. 
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" * Use his ring! * exclaimed Philip ; and he flung it 
into the fire. 

"*0h, the sinful waste!' screamed old Considine; 

* it was pure gold,* 

" He would have raked the fire out to find it, but 
the priest commanded him to be stilL Oh, but he's a 
fine man; only terrible in anger. Aunt, Til tell you 
the truth; if I had a very heavy sin, it's not to him 
I'd go. 

" * The key of the door will do as well,' he said; 'it's 
the sign of the Eternal Union we want> nothing more. 
No one gainsaid him, and in another five minutes they 
were bound together in the sight of God and man. 

" * And now for her fortune, Mr. Considine,' said the 
good priest, so considerate. 

'^ The young smith stood straighter than ever on the 
floor; straight and firm. With one arm he drew his 
little bride to his heart, the other he held out. 

"'It would all feel to me like a dream,' he said; 

* but for this.' He pressed her more closely to him, 
bent down and kissed her. 

" ' Keep your money, Mr. Considine,' he says; * cross or 
coin of your3, sir, I'll never touch. Mary was all I ever 
cared for, and only this blessed morning did I learn that 
it has pleased God to ^ve me what you think so much 
of. Mary, your husband has a thousand good pounds 
of his own : keep your money, Mr. Considine, I never 
cared for it ; but I must say,' — 
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" ^No morCj interrapted the priest *Let us have 
in some of our good friends and neighbours ; and, Nelly 
Nowlan, sure it's a comfort that the beautiful dinner 
won't be wasted,' 

** And so, Aunt darling, there's an end of Mary Con- 
sidine ; for in all the books I read my mistress, there 
seems an end of a woman when she marries, — a wife 
and a mother go for nothing ! And maybe, I haven't 
something to tell you about that, for sure enough, the 
women (some of them) want to change places; now who 
do you think with. Aunt ) I am sure your simple head 
would never find out. Shall I tell you next time 1" 






CHAPTER IV. 

nelly's thoughts op the " STRONG-MINDED." 

j PROMISED,my dear Aunt," continuedNdlyi 
" when I left you, to tell you everything 
I saw ! I little knew what a promise that 
was when I made it ! but there's something so mighty 
quare has happened lately in this great town, that I 
should like you to come to knowledge of it j it is so 
different from what's going on in poor ould Ireland. I 
haven't much time for writing this month, so must tell it 
out ofthefacey and be done with it. Do you remember 
the watching we used to have when the war was going 
on betwixt Miss Mulvany of the big shop, and Mrs. 
Tony Casey of the red house, about the length of their 
gowns? All the county cried shame on Miss Mulvany, 
when the hem of her bran-new-Sunday-silk reached the 
binding of her shoe, and then they shouted double 
shame on Mrs. Tony Casey, all the way home from 
mass, when the next Sunday her dress touched the heel; 
sure it served us for conversation all the week, and 
every girl in the place letting down her hems — and 
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happy she, who had a good piece in the gathers — and 
to see the smile and the giggle on Miss Mulvany's face ! 
We all knew, when we saw that, that she'd come out 
past the common, the next Sunday; and so she did, 
and a cruel wet Sunday it was, and she in another silk« 
a full finger on the ground behind and before, and she 
too proud to hold it up ! and that little villain, Paddy 
Macgann, coming up to her in the civilest way and ask 
ing if he might cany home her tail for her ! And then 
the row there was between Tony Casey and his Ynfe, 
the little foolish crayshuvy because he refused her the 
price of a new gown, with which she wanted to break 
the heart of the other fool, Miss Mulvany, by doubling 
the length, and how Mrs. Casey would not go to mass, 
because she couldn't have a longer tail than Miss Mul- 
vany ! And sure you mind^ Aunt dear, when aU that 
work was going on, how the fine priest stood on the 
altar, and ' Girls and boys,' he says — ^it was after mass 
— * Girls and boys, but especially girls, I had a drame 
last night, or indeed, to be spaking good English, it 
was this morning I had it, and I need not tell you, my 
little darlings,' (that was the kind way he had of speak- 
ing), ' that a morning drame comes tru& Well, in my 
drame I was on the Fair green, and there was a fine lot 
of you, all looking fresh and gay like a bank of prim- 
roses, and all sailing about like a forest of paycocks, 
^dth tails as long and as draggled as Mary Mulvany 
?t>as got, and Mrs. Tony Casey has not got.' — * No fault 
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of hers, plaze your riverence,' said Tony. * Hould yer 
tongue, Tony,' said the priest, * until you're spoken to, 
and. don't be a fool ; when a wise man wins a battle, he 
shouldn't brag of it; and it's ill manners you have, to 
be putting your priest out in the fEwe of his congrega- 
tion. Where was 1 1 ' 

" * In a forest of paycocks, your riverence,' squeaked 
little Paddy Macgann. 

"* That's a fine boy, Paddy, to remember what your 
priest says.' 

" ' Your riverence promised me a penny the last time 
I held your horse,' squeak^ Paddy again ; upon which 
there was a grate laugh, in which his riverence joined. 
It was mighty sharp of Paddy. 

" * Well, girls, continued his riverence, * you were all 
like paycocks, only some had longer tails than others, 
and very proud you were of them — mighty fine, and 
quite natural; showing them oflT, girls, not to one 
another, but at one another. Well, there is, as you all 
tnow, no accounting for drames, for all of a sudden who 
should come on the green, but the Black (Gentleman 
himself ! It's downright earnest I am. I saw him as 
plain as I see you ; hoofs and horns, there he was ; and 
when you all saw him, of course you ran away like 
hares, and those that had short gowns got clean off, 
tight and tidy, but as for poor Mary Mulvany, and all 
like her, (in dress, I mean,) all he had to do, was to put 
his hoof on the gown tails, and they were done for — 
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pinned for everlasting. Girls ! remember the morning 
drame cornea true t If ye make a vanity of your gown 
tails, it's a sure sign that the devil has set his foot on 
them. Now be ofi^ every one of you, and let me see 
you next Sunday.' Ah, Aunt dear, the tails were cut 
off to the shoe binding. 

^ Now, Aunt, it would be the greatest blessing in life 
if the fine ladies here had some little contrivance (those 
who walk) for keeping their dresses off the streets ; it's 
a murdering pity to see the sweep they give to the dirt 
and dust as they float over the pavements; my mistress 
says, that long ago the upper petticoat reached the 
ancle joint, and was of quilted silk, mighty handsome, 
and the dress drawn up so as to show it a bit, and could 
be let down at pleasure j it's next to impossible to keep 
shoes and stockings clean, while what our good old 
priest called the * paycock's tail ' sweeps the streets as 
the lady walks. But, Aunt, the ladies now loop their 
dresses just as they used long ever ago ! yet, darling ! 
long ever ag<5 — ^the misthress says they didn't put them- 
selves into jack-tar jackets, with brass buttons as big 
as half-crowns, and top their pretty heads with things 
more brazen than boys hats I — it's fairly ashamed of 
being a woman, I am — sometimes when I look at some, 
the upper part of them dressed out for all the world 
like bits of boys — just caricatures of the rale thing — 
with their cropt heads and stripes of colours — a parcel 
of wilful jades ! trying to turn themselves into Parlia- 
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ment men, and ministers, and police inspectors, and 
rifle brigades, and generals, and councillors — it's as 
thrue as light 1 — and what's come to a particular lot of 
females, I can't tell; only I don't see they take much 
to it — until — but I've no right to be scandalous — only 
my dear mistress shook her head, and said to me, — for 
I was greatly troubled at the first going off to think if 
it was passed into a law here, that women should let on 
to be men, what I should have to turn to myself or 
whether it would not be more patriotic for me to go 
back to ould Ireland and be a White-Boy at once, 
because if the women were turned into men, surely we'd 
have the best of it then, any how. I was troubled, for 
I hate the law, and as for Parliament, I never could 
stand the arguments there, as I'd like best to have my 
own way, without any contradiction, which a woman 
can do at home if she's at all cute; so, seeing me 
bothered, (this as I say was at the first) my lady was 
quite amused, and * Ellen,' she said, *do not trouble 
yourself about it, there is Uttle doubt but that the more 
civUized we become, the more employment will be found 
for women, and the more highly will they be respected; 
but to be either happy or useful, a woman must be em- 
ployed as a fffomarij not as a man; she must be 
employed where her tenderness, her quick perceptions, 
her powers of endurance, her unselfishness, her devotion, 
are called into, and kept in, action. She who is the 
mother of heroes does not covet to enter the battle-field 
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herself/ said my mistress, all as one as if she was read- 
ing out of a printed book, — (I never could handle any 
thing but a stone, and should dead faint aj; the sountt 
of a pistol, but I was not going to let on that to her / 
— 80, * True for you, ma'am,' I said, though I was fain^ 
bothered, but made hould to add, ' Sure no lady could 
attend to the Parliament-house and the wants of a large 
small family.' 

" * Oh 1 ' she said, smiling, * no married lady, I sup- 
pose, would think of entering Parliament, it would be 
very awkward, indeed, when a right honourable lady- 
member was delivering her opinion on the malt tax, or 
on the duty on bread-stuffs, just as the ladies on the 
opposition benches cried out " Hear, hear ! " to be 
interrupted by a message from the other house, of 
" Please, ma'am, the baby wants you." ' 

'^ Well, I saw a great deal of good sense in this, and 
thought it would be better for women to be content to 
be women. I am sure we used to be very happy long 
ago. before this came into their heads, but the landlady 
I told you of did not think so : she has two or three 
friends that come and talk over all the domestic and 
un-domestic arrangements of all their * gossips : ' one of 
these ladies is a widow — for the second time, and they 
say she was the death of the first by her tongue, and of 
the second by her temper, — may be the one helped on 
the other against both the poor fellows ! anyhow, tha 
both are dead, and she makes a great boast of never 
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taking a third; they say she was never asked ; she is 
what's called a ' strong-minded woman,' she would say 
anything, or do anything; and what I can't understand, 
— ^though she is for ever abusing the men, and letting 
on she hates them and their ways, — ^is that she does 
everything in the world she can to seem manly ! She 
tramps about in high-heeled boots, with straps; she 
speak in what she calls a ' fine, manly tone,' and hates 
soft voices, because they are womanly; she has a way 
of her own of turning the rights of women into the 
rights of men : she parts her hair at the side, and turns 
it in an under roll all round — * because it's like a man ;' . 
and yet she calls ' them men ' bears and brutes enough 
to fill the zoology gardens ; and though she grumbles 
because men tyrannize over women, she is bringing up 
her son to have his way in everything, and makes his 
sister give the cake from her hand, and the orange from 
her lips to pamper him ! 

" Now that's mighty quare to me — She is the land- 
lady's prime minister — ^her name is Mrs. Blounet. 
Then there are the two Miss Hunters, Miss Cressy and 
Miss Mary Jane. Miss Cressy is a fine stately woman 
— ^all bone — and high-learned, and has spoken more 
than once on 'Man, the oppressor,' but though Miss 
Mary Jane dresses manish, she does not abuse her 
fellow-creatures as badly as Miss Cressy. She is five 
years younger, and very good-looking — by candle-light ! 
To be sure it is wonderful how the tongues of the three 
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go against mankind, when they're all together, and the 
landlady making one little lament after another, how 
that her husband does this, and doesn't do that; and 
this often makes me think of what I heard of often 
from one we both loved — you will remember who it was 
when I tell you the advica *If you would lead a 
happy life, never tell your husband's faults to any ear 
but his own ; a woman who makes her husband's fail- 
ings a subject for conversation is unworthy his respect 
or his affection.' And, if you mind. Aunty, the same 
woman, (the heavens be her bed !) used to say we had 
two ears and but one tongue — a sign that we should 
not say all we hear. Anyhow, it would bother the 
saints to hear the talk of them — Mrs. Blounet hitting 
ever so hard at Miss Cressy and Miss Mary Jane for 
being old maids ; and. Miss Cressy especially, turning 
upon Mrs. Blounet for having two husbands (not at a 
time, though). 

" And Miss Mary Jane was wonderful, except when 
Mr. Creed had any gentleman visitors ; then she would 
allow that Alexander the Great, and Buonaparte, and 
a few more, were equal to ics. But the worst of it 
was that this spirit was quite upsetting our house ; the 
landlady took to writing about the rights of woman, 
and left every one of her duties uncared for. Mr. 
Creed is a police inspector of the P division, and often 
wanted a hot cup of coffee, but Mrs. Creed downright 
refused to make it The baby did as it liked. The 
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only thing its mother corrected was 'jproofi ! long strips 
of printed paper like dirty farthipg ballads — and Mrs. 
Blounet and she would sit all day just making mis- 
chief, and writing the hotheringest nonsense that ever 
was, while my mistress might wait for her dinner. 
Think of three guineas a-week, for three rooms, and 
done for ! and yet not able to get a chop dressed, be- 
cause the landlady is practising the rights of women — 
by giving us no rights at all. Now isn't it quare 1 
And it was worse and worse she was getting, so that, 
between her and the east wind, we had neither peace 
nor quiet — all the morning she was reading newspapers, 
and correcting them * proofs;* all the evenings, attend- 
ing public meetings. And the poor babby ! I have 
heard her tell her husband that if he wanted it washed, 
he must do it himself, for she had the rights of her 
sex to attend to, and it was as much his business as 
hers to mind it. Oh, it's wonderful when politics get 
into a woman's head, how they drive nature out of it ! 
they beat small tea-parties, and fairs, and dances, and 
patems — ay, and falling in love — out and out for mak- 
ing a woman forget herself. And yet if there's a thkig 
in the world she is proud of, it is that babby, and sit- 
ting at the head of her tea-table pouring out tea, and 
laying down the law ! You used to say. Aunty dear, 
that a woman never went out and out to the bad, until 
her heart got into the wrong place ; indeed, you and the 
landlady would not agree at all ; for in almost evert/ 
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thing she had reasoned herself out o/nature — and that's 
what they try to do — but just wait until I tell you 
how things went on. We were very uncomfortable; 
my poor mistress kept waiting for her dinner, and if I 
had not studied a cookery book, as hard as ever Father 
Jonas (dear holy man !) studied his breviary, she must 
have gone days and days without a bit of proper food, 
for there is but one poor fag of a servant, who was bom 
on her legs, and has kept on them ever since, to cook, 
and wash and walk the children, and lay the cloth, and 
wait the table, and go everybody's messages, and open 
the door, and bear the ill-tempers of the parlours, 
drawing-rooms, and every floor, and faction in the 
house. Well, since the landlady took up with the 
rights of women, no slave in the free states of America 
has been so overworked as that poor girl ; among other 
things, the landlady reproached her for taking no pride 
in laying out supper for the * great movers,' as she 
called them, * in the cause of women j ' and the girl 
asked what good the * movement ' was to her, except 
to give her more work. Well, you should have heard 
the landlady's tongue go after that — no one that did 
could ever forget it^ — ^how she reproached her for want 
of public spirit, and proper feeling — and ' sympathy.' 
Now the best of it is, that this good woman's husband 
is, as I said, a police inspector, though she tried hard 
and long to make me believe he had a * situation in the 
city,' which did not sound like policeman. You see, 
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darling, the English are grown very like onrsdves in 
that ; my mistress says, that a great deal of the pride 
and spirit they took in honest labour and its profits, 
are gone, and forgetting the respect due to great people, 
I mean. Aunt, great good people, and great good things, 
they run into every little dirty short cut to wealth they 
can find, and after all sorts and kinds of money — like 
road; in fact she says — that there are as many at 
' their dirty diggings ' in the city of London, as in that 
place, they call it by the name of California, in a far 
away country. Now, to take pride out of mere money 
there and then, seems of all things the most uimatural 
for those who have souls in their bodies : the under- 
standing that two and two make four, doesn't seem 
much to be proud of, and yet that's the beginning and 
end of half the knowledge and pride going — of all the 
knowledge the gold-seekers care about, just as if grub- 
bing up and counting up would make them all as one 
as the raale quality; and then, if you say a word, tliey 
get up a cry of — 

* A man's a man for a* that,' 

and bother yer heart out with " it's nothing what a 
man was, but what he i«/' and so I say, but with a 
different meaning, — 

* A grab's a gmb for a' that ; * 

and don't tell me ! all the wealth of California and 
Australia to the back of it, won't change a man ; what 
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Le waSy he is, unless something brighter than gold 
comes over him ; the seeking and loving money never 
parified a heart yet, nor raised a man the breadth of a 
straw. 

*It'8 not the wealth, but hov yon use it.* 

I see and hear a deal about wealth, but something 
keeps stirring in my heart, and whispering in my ear, 
which, as a poor girl, IVe no right to talk about; there 
are ways of working up like the little grain of mustard 
seed my mistress reads of, that grew into a great tree, 
and sheltered the houseless and homeless. Now that 
is a fine thing to think of, and I delight in a little story 
of a mouse letting a lion out of a net — there's great 
comfort in that — and I feel, — 

* A man's a man for a' that/ 

when I hear tell of a little old man who, blessed be 
God ! first thought of Infant Schools. Oh, it's them 
are the blessings. The things I love best, are the 
things that teach people how to keep from sin, — of 
the two I like them better than what takes them out 
of it. And when I remember who sent Temperance 
abroad to the four quarters of the globe — so that even 
gentlemen are ashamed of being tipsey — and how as a 
regenerator that Temperance is only next to Godliness 
— there's a glory for Ireland ! And I think of a fine 
ancient white-headed saint in Manchester, Wright by 
name and nature, who remembers, as my dear mistress 
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says, to tread in his Master's footsteps, who was sent, 
' not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance.* 
And I think of the charities, grander than the Pyramids 
of Egypt my cousin writes home about; charities, 
purifying the great sins of great London ; charities 
Aunt darling, increasing eveiy year, and as each new 
one starts up, from the brain maybe of some poor work- 
ing man, the people cry out, as with one voice, * This 
can't be done without.' I am glad of such thoughts 
and such knowledge, for I'll tell you the truth, I mortally 
abominate them great bloated gold-finders. When I 
think of the gold-loving English, I could send all the 
Fathers of the Church against them, with bell, book, 
and candle. But when I think of the other things, Aunt 
dear, why I can only pray that they may be remem- 
bered to them as a people, at the last day ; — and I'm 
willing to do penance for the prayer, if so be it's a 
sin I 

" But it's high up above all other follies they've got, 
sure enough ; only as the lark said, * I must come down 
some time.' At last the house became a fair Babel, 
worse than what I've heard of Donnybrook itself, 
when the boys used to cry out, * Oh ! the glory's left 
ould Ireland, — twelve o'clock, and no fight ;' and when 
the poor fellows would be going about the Fair green, 
shouting, * Who'll fight me for the sake of St. Patrick.' 
The man of the house was sorely to be pitied, he was 
a mighty quiet man ; and, impossible as it may seem, 
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very fond of his viaen of a wife (talk as you will, there's 
mighty little reason in love), and his babby ; and more- 
over, he was very little at home at all, which ought to 
have made her all the more the pleasanter when he was 
in it, for it's very easy to find words going sharp, when 
a man's ever and always molli/ codling about a house, 
and bothering about every in and out, no ways becom- 
ing to him. Of late, she was always grumbling when 
he went out, though it was about his business — and 
yet never peaceable when he came in; I wondered how 
he took it so easy, but there is no use ever interfering 
betwixt married people; no matter how bitter they are 
to-night, they may be all like sugar and honey to- 
morrow morning, and whatever you say to one, is sure 
to go to the other — they're not safe to make or meddle 
with ; if you want to make peace, you must never let 
one know 'what the other says when they're in their 
'tifOs;' and to keep quit of that you must tell more 
tcoppera than is at all pleasant to carry, particularly 
when the priest is cross, and puts lieavy weights on tlie 
fenances, 

'^I kept as clear of both husband and wife as I 
could, though they would come now and again, and tell 
me their troubles ; the landlady blaming the tyranny 
of mankind, and the badness of the laws, — and the 
husband bewailing that she had got among the strong- 
minded, — but for all his under grumbling ho gave in 
to her. I sometimes thought that smooth water runs 
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deep. One evening be told her be was going to bave a 
few of his friends come there, and he hoped she would 
do her best to make them comfortable; she rose at this, 
and said she wasn't going to be no man's slave, and 
that if he had company, he must attend to them him- 
self ; and that she would dress as she pleased, and 
have one of her own friends with her, and sit at the 
head of her tea-table — ^like the Queen ; well, he said 
he hoped she would have her' friend by all means, and 
he would give her as little trouble as possible ; instead 
of this putting her into good humour, it made her quite 
fractious, for she liked to be contradicted, that she 
might have something to complain of : they went on 
jangling all day, — I heard her say, — 

" * The world never will be right until we change 



" *My love,* he answered, *I thought you wanted us 
all to be in the same place.' 

"'Not I indeed,' she said, 'you are much more 
suited to be a slave than I am ; content that everything 
should be as it is, so that you may not have the trouble 
of moving it — augh !' 

" * Very true, my dear.' 

" * I only wish they would make mb an Inspector ol 
Police — I would soon get things in order — I only wish 
I was a man ! ' 

" * I wish you were, my dear !' 

" ' You know you don't wish any such thing.. Oh, 
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yes ! you would like finely to be trampled upon, as all 
poor women are — but / don't wait on your friends, you 
may depend on that : you may snub me as you always 
do, and set the baby crying, that my maternal feelings 
may be worked on to attend to it ; you may spiQ the 
tea-kettle into the fire, that I may be forced, — yes, Mr. 
Peter Creed,— forced to light it again, you having first 
sent the other white slave out for cigars and muffins, — 
but from this hour I'll pluck up a spirit !' 

" * Which spirit, my love 1 ' — 

" And so they went on ; I wondered how he could 
bear it ; for she told him over and over again, he was 
only fit for woman's work; but my dear mistress says, 
it's always the way, — the gentle quiet men get the 
vixens ; and surely young maids are so gentle, that one 
wonders where the old vixens come from ! However, 
in the course of the evening, she told me, that she had 
made up her mind not to do a hand's turn, let Peter 
manage as he might ; but sit as grand as Cromwell, at 
the head of her tea-table, — pour out her tea, and talk 
of the wrongs of woman ! She was as proud of her 
beautiful chaney as of her baby. Well, about an hour 
after, before any one came, I met a strange woman on 
the stairs, a very tall, thin woman, and then there was 
a knock at the door ; Mrs. Creed kept firm, the poor 
servant was out ; but to my surprise, the tall woman 
sprang up from somewhere, and introduced the gentle- 
men to the ladies in the parlour, — oh, what a skrietch 
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the landlady gava ^Why/ she said, Hhat is Peter, 
that is my husband, — ^in my best apple silk.' 

"* Changed places — that is alV said the Inspector 
of the P Division coolly; * we agreed, my good friends, 
(the first time we have agreed since the new move- 
ment,) that I was intended by nature to be one of the 
fair sex, and my wife — (according to the old fashion,) 
to be one of the fovl; so I have taken li^ place, and 
when the hour comes, she will accompany you to 
Great Scotland Yard, and take my duty, while I attend 
to the house and baby.' After this speech, he plumped 
down at the head of the tea-table, the seat she delighted 
in, and began placing the things — or rather misplacing 
them — and pouring out the tea. Oh, if you could but 
have seen her ! At first she and her friend Miss Cressy 
stormed, and when they did, the men laughed so 
loudly, as to drown the storming; then she flew at her 
husband like a mad cat, and tore his cap, and a cup and 
saucer were broken; upon which she sat down and 
went into determined hysterics, — the men declaring it 
was the first time their Inspector had ever occasion to 
use vinegar and burnt feathers; then a basin of water 
was thrown over her to bring her to, and in the midst 
of it the baby cried ; just as a fierce cat will run to its 
its kitten — the screaming took another turn, and she 
called out, ' My child, my child ! ' but the men would 
not let her move, — and the Inspector rushed out and 
returned bringing in the baby, htuhowing it in his 
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arms, and talking all kinds of nursery nonsense to it, 
and dancing it as woman would, bat far more roughly : 
then he placed it on his knee, and stuffed cake into its 
mouth; and then a knock came to the door, with a 
message that the Inspector of the P Division was 
wanted immediately, as there was a fire in Holbom; 
and Peter insisted that the new superintendent of the 
P Division should act up to her words and go; he had 
done all according to her wishes, and to please her, had 
resolved to dress as a woman, and perform all a 
ivoman's duties ; and she must therefore take his place, 
and act his part ; that she had declared publicly and 
privately that she was the better man of the two, and 
he therefore insisted she should now prove it, and that 
his friends would see that she did so. I could hardly 
tell whether to laugh or cry, I was so frightened for 
fear the poor innocent baby should get hurt; and 
because it continued screaming, the father went to the 
cupboard and emptied a whole bottle full of that 
wicked Dafi^'s Lixer, which the women here of that 
class, half in ignorance, half in lazinessj give their 
infants to keep them quiet; and seemed as though he 
was going to pour it aU at once down the dear baby's 
throat. Och hone ! it was then I pitied the poor 
mother. 

" * O Peter, Peter ! ' she called out, * even a spoonful 
is too much. Don't — don't. Oh, just give my baby to 
myself again, and I'll never be manly any more ! ' and then 
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the dreadful instigator of the mischief shook her head 
at her, and cried, * For shame, for shame,' and harangued 
about consistency, and called upon her ' to be worthy 
of herself, and go to the fire and command the force, 
not like a man, but — a woman ! ' and all the time the 
poor mother was struggling to get at her baby; and, for 
fear of mischief, I turned over the cup — though to be 
sure it did for the apple-green silk. Poor woman ! she 
could see nothing but her child, and hear nothing but 
its cries. * Give me my baby, and go to your duty, 
and I'll never go near a Rights-of- Woman woman as 
long as I live,' she repeated. 

" * Oh, you unworthy member ! ' cried her friend. ' If 
you had a drop of the old Roman blood in your veins you 
would sacrifice home, husband, child, to the public good.' 

" Now, Aunt, think of that being said before me — 
and I being a Roman born, bred, and reared^ — as you 
and Father Doyle know^ell — as if female Romans did 
not care for their children ! I gave it to her then. I 
never let my tongue go as I did then, since I've been 
in the country. She said she should not forget me, 
and I told her the remembrance would be mutual 
Roman blood, indeed ! 

" While I was busy with her, the poor landlady got 
her baby, and humbled herself— as was right — and in 
another hour the house was quiet enough, and the 
inspector gone to his duty. The next morning my 
dear good mistress sent for the landlady. 
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" * I suppose,' she said to me, going up stairs, * I 
shall lose my lodgers as well as my character/ 

" Now my mistress says, that of all laws the law of 
kindness is the strongest; and, though the landlady 
entered the drawing-room with every nerve in her body 
set for a battle, the tears came into her eyes by the 
time my mistress bade her good morning and told her 
to sit down — of course, I came away. When Peter 
came home that evening, I heard his wife go — rather 
slowly, but she did go — to the door ; and I heard him 
say, * Thank you, my love — this is very good of you.' 
And when I told my dear lady that, she smiled the old 
smile, and went on talking so sweetly to me, that I 
judged it was just the way she had talked to her. 

" * Ah ! ' she said, * it is very wrong to go on laughing 
at follies that are likely to lead to eviL Not but what 
ridicule will sometimes gain a quicker victory than 
reason ; but it leaves an ugly scar, which marks to the 
death.' (I always put down her exact words.) 
* Whether the young or the ignorant listen patiently 
or not, to reproof or advice, it is no less the duty of 
the old to give it; but to be done usefully, Ellen, it 
must be done kindly. I should have talked to this 
young creature before, and not have suffered her to go 
on in her folly without remonstrance. It is a vain 
creature, as I might have known by the cards — tiiat 
was one turn of the vanity, this is another. All love 
of notoriety is vanity; it's wonderful the forms it takes. 
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One man wants to write a book before he can spell; 
another talks of joining the legislature because he has 
been listened to at a vestry; another's desire leads to 
heading charity lists — ^very useful, if he pays th« 
money. One woman piques herself on small hands, 
and lays them on the top of a muff intended to keep 
them warm; another gets up an ancestry; another 
(the Yulgarest) talks of her rich friends and her 
accounts at her banker's, or stuffs your ears with titles, 
committed to memory from the peerage. But these, 
Ellen, if you understand them, are innocent vanities, 
doing little harm. The ill-spelt book will never be 
published; if the would-be orator gets into parliament, 
he continues a " single-speech Jack " to the end of his 
dafa; the small hands become chilblained; the rich 
Mends get into the list of uncertified bankrupts ; the 
titles are soon drilled off; but the vanity that takes 
a woman from the sacred duties of home to display 
her weakness abroad — and unsexes her — strikes at the 
root of our domestic happiness, and should be treated ac- 
cordingly. I should have talked to her before, Ellen — I 
should indeed ! — kindly, you know, and nothing daunted 
even if repulsed And I am not sure but that kindness 
can even turn vanity to good account There are 
plenty of mischievous people always ready to start new 
wrongs and new sorrows as causes for discontent; and, 
between you and me, Ellen, if more extensive employ- 
ment could be given to women, they would not get into 
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such imaginary troubles ; they would have more to do. 
In gentle and yet profitable employment the law- 
makers, Ellen, have neglected our interests now and 
then ; but pea-jackets and round hats won't alter the 
laws. That young woman confesses she never knew 
she had anything to complain of until it was put into 
her head. And — ^it makes me smile — but she says, 
the folly of the thing never struck her until she saw 
that six-foot-two Peter of hers, with his black whiskers 
and broad shoulders, in her dress, spoon-feeding the 
baby! She bitterly resents his exposing her to the 
ridicule of his companions; but I reminded her she 
had exposed herself by her attempts at establishing so 
unblushing a notoriety. • Certainly the landlady is a 
changed woman, poor thing ! poor thing ! ' 

" It will be some time, dear Aunt, before I will be 
able to write to you again, for there's a talk of our 
going to a fine watering-place — over the seas — to seek 
that health for my mistress that is so plenty on our 
hill side. Oh, dear, if everything in ould Ireland was 
as plenty as health what a people we should be ! 

" Ever, with a heart and a half, your own 

" Nelly Nowlan." 

" My Darling Aunt, — Sure it's sorry I am I ever 
left you. I'd much rayther be taking a turn at the 
flax wheel, or beetling the linen in the Dunieg Water, 
with the sweet birds tuning above my head in the 
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white blossomed sloe; or, doing anything upon this 
wide world (except marrying poor Tom, and the soft 
children) than be as I am now, tossicated among 
a people who from sunrise to sunset never speak a 
word I understand — the ignorant craythurs ! — as if it 
wouldn't be all as one for people to have the same 
Christian language one with another all over the world, 
as to keep on with such unn<atural sounds that have no 
maning only to a few. I'm so dazed that I hardly 
know whether it's English or French, or German I'm 
writing. If it's the will o' God I get home again, I'll 
know when I'm well off and stay there. But what 
aggravates me most is the children, the little bits of 
grawls, not the height of my knee, an' more glib on 
the French, or something like it, than my mistress. 
And what good is it to them? I don't understand 
them a bit the better for it, little yellow unnatural 
things, with their hair plaited in double tails, and 
wooden shoes. Yes, indeed, wooden shoes on their 
feet. Sure a woman might as well be a cart-wheel at 
once, or a wheel-barrow, as to spend her life in wooden 
shoes. One time my lady told me it was in France 
we war; then another time she said we war turned 
into Germany, but it was all the same to poor Nelly. 
I couldn't get round one more than another, not I. 
Oh the ignorance of them ! and the cruelty. When 
my lady asked them for a blanket, they put a feather 
bed atop of her. * Oh ! ' says I, as plain as I could 
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spake, * it's to smother her you want, is it 1 but you 
shan't while I'm living.' But my mistress took it quite 
easy, and said that it was the custom of the country. 

" If it wasn't for the baths, I'm sure my poor lady 
would be heart sorry she brought me ; she has more 
bother than enough translating betwixt me and the 
chamber-^maids, — that are not maids, but men. Yes, 
Aunt, men would make the beds if I'd let 'em. They 
walk into our rooms without so much as with your 
leave, or by your leave. And once when I was so 
ill in consequence of the unnatural food, and not able 
to raise my hand to my head, and my poor lady had 
no one to do a hand's turn for her, and wanted her 
back hooked, after ringing and ringing the bell that 
wouldn't ring but camedown on her head — if the man 
who keeps doing the sort of sweeping and cleaning 
they do, didn't walk right into the room and offered to 
hook her back ! The same fellow came bowing and 
jabbering to me, and I starving alive with the hunger; 
and told my mistress, when I complained of the want 
of the food I could not eat when I had it, that he had 
called me ten times to dinner. If the dinner was ready 
couldn't he say so, the way I'cf understand him, or 
make signs even; he did make signs, putting his dirty 
fingers to his mouth, and I thought he was making 
game of my sickness on that weary sea. I don't under- 
stand them, and I don't want to, and I don't try. I 
shall leave the country without knowing a single word 
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more than I did when I came to it, that's one pride 
and comfort I have any way, — there's something so 
rude in their talking what no one can understand. 
Then another thing, my dear lady takes a deal of 
divarshin out of me in her own quiet way. She says 
I'm never out of hot water with the ^washer- worn en; 
and it's true for her. I lists the things, and you know 
my hand-writing is as plain as print, yet they can't or 
won't read it. And as to the linen, if it had but legs 
it could walk alone; they put as much starch in a 
pocket-handkerchief as would stiffen a priest's vest- 
ments, and buy and sell of a Sunday, as if the Lord 
had not commanded rest on the holy Sabbath-day. 

" Sure there's water enough in the holy wells in ould 
Ireland to cure all the diseases of man and mortial, 
without crossing to foreign parts. To see the ladies 
and gentlemen turning out of their comfortable beds at 
six o'clock in the morning, and driving down as meek 
as a flock of sheep to — the English of it is * drink 
hole.' Some call them brunnens, more calls them «/>««, 
but there's no sense in either ; but they have no sense. 
My mistress has a bit of a black terrier, a mite of a 
thing; well, if you believe me, where we are now they 
call it a hound, as if every fool in the three kingdoms 
did not know the difference between a hound and a 
terrier. Well, so they go on swallowing glass after 
glass of steaming water that comes biling out of the 
bosom of the earth, and the brimstoney smell it has 
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ought to tell any Christian vbere it comes from. They 
drink it out of little coloured glasses with one-sided 
handles, and to the tune of sweet music. I'll give in 
to the music, though there's not much I can remember 
in it Yet it's fine music ; it makes me crimple and 
shiver all over, as I used when Aileen Bawn sang 
* The harp that onst,' or * I'm sitting on the stile, Mary.' 
And the churches ! (there's no one to hinder our calling 
chapels churches here.) I give in to the churches 
being beautiful — oh, wonderful ! — and the music, past 
telling. And yet, darlin' Aunt, I stuck closer to my 
prayers, and my thoughts war more in heaven in our 
own little chapel, with nothing but the cross to look at, 
and nothing but the music of the people's hearts 
mountin' to the throne. They say the musicioners here 
are paid for singing God's praises in a place of worship. 
Oh, to think of any one taking the world's dirty trash 
of money for praising God ! But, Aunt, the cunning 
of their doctors ; they won't let you drink and be done 
with it ; not they. They keep you drinking and bathing 
to soften you ; and then they send you somewhere else, 
where you have to go through the same washing in and 
out, to harden you. And do you know that they try 
to turn Christians into pigs, giving them — it's as thrue 
as gospel — mud baths ! We could do that at any of 
the bogs without charging; but our doctors would 
scorn to do such a dirty turn to lady or gentleman. 
We've been scattered over three places already; but no 
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one need tell me that all the people that traverse the 
earth, like the plague of locusts we've heard tell o^ 
even when they settle do\^n on a * drink hole/ apd go 
about at six o'clock in the morning with their bits of 
fancy drinking glasses dangling on their fingers (the 
female part of them), throwing sweet eyes all round 
their hats, playing sick to the doctor who receives 
them, and makes believe that they must take a good 
sup of that biling water that comes below fresh from 
the devil's kettle before their natural breakfast, — no 
one need tell me what they're after. And then the 
gentlemen, all bows and buckets (that is bunches of 
flowers), and the rambles in the woods and up the 
mountains, and the whisperings and colloguings^ and 
the hide-and-seek from their bom fathers and mothers 
— ^it's all just as much away- from the baths and 
wash-houses, that's to turn the old young, as I am from 
you darlin' at this blessed moment. I'm not saying 
there's anything wrong in it, but can't they call it 
husband and wife hunting at onst honestly, that's all. 
And at one of the places we were at, there was worse 
than that, gambling, dear! ay, indeed, and gambling taken 
care of by the government. And sure it spread like 
the small-pox, or any other infectious disease, so that 
the servants took to gambling. Ay, in the hotel we 
were in, I saw a lady's maid take the ear-rings out of 
her ears, and ^ stake^ them, as they call it, — mighty 
poor staking it was, for they were soon swept away ; 
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and IVe seen women part with the wedding-ring oft 
their finger for play, I have indeed. My lady says 
they call the places where they play hells; and no 
wonder, when they're over the devil's tay-kettles ! It's 
quare to go to a place for health, and instead of being 
quiet and comfortable, get excited, and sometimes mad 
over the cards, and lose maybe both reason and life ! 

" Still, somehow, whether it's the waters or the air, 
or the change, or whatever it is, my dear lady is a 
power and all better, — afresh, and fair, and cheerful, 
and pleasant she is; God keep her so. And, deed, 
all she laughs at me would put blood into a turnip, or 
life into a stone. When we get back we're going on a 
visit somewhere ; and I'll be glad when the day comes 
to go where I can hear the natural language spoken. 
The back o' my hand to them that would welcome 
furriners to Ireland. They don't know what furriners 
are that would do it. God forgive them ! If they 
(lid come, there's no knowing what would follow; they'd 
be for turning the holy wells into * brunnena * (as they 
caU the 'drink holes'), and the beautiful bog of Allen 
into a * mud bath.' My next letter, darling, plaze God, 
will be written in EngUsh. 

" Ever and always your dutiful niece, 

*' Eleanor Nolan." 
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CHAPTER V. 

NELLY ON HER TRAVELS. 

|EAR AUNT, — My good mistress has had 
an invitation to a place — they call it by 
the name of Cranley Hurst; that is, the 
invitation did not come from her cousin, but from her 
cousin's brother's wife, who was gone to keep house for 
her cousin during what she called ' her little election/ 
My mistress said she had never been at * Cranley 
Hurst ' since she was a girl, and she had heard that 
her cousin, the Hon. Francis Cranley (who, for s6mo 
cause or another, had shut himself up, when a fine 
young gentleman, all as one as a hermit), had been 
routed like a hare out of its form by his little sister- 
in-law, who pounced down upon him, now and again, 
like a hawk, scareing, and tearing, and domineering, 
wherever she went. My poor mistress was a long, 
time what they call temporizing, whether she would go 
or not, when — I am sure it was to her surprise — she 
got a letter from the Honourable Francis himself* 
* He says,' says she, * that it's the first invitation he 
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Las given to any living creature to pass the threshold 
of Cranley Hurst for five and twenty years; and he 
hopes I will give his sister-in-law, Mrs. James Cranley, 
the pleasure to receive me, and that he himself would 
be happy to see me in the old place once more.' 

"*P6or fellow !' sighed my mistress. Aunt, dear, 
could you tell me why my mistress sighed *poor 
fellow,' folded up tfie letter, and laid a rose I had just 
brought her from Covent-garden upon it] — where, 
darling aunt (only think how it raised my spirits), I 
saw as good as thirty Irishwomen, sitting on what we 
would call pratee baskets, shelling peas for the quality, 
and working away at the real Munster Irish as if they 
had never left the quays of Cork ! She put the rose 
on the letter as if, in her thoughts, one had something 
to do with the other, and resting her elbow on the 
table, shaded her face with her hand ; after a time, a 
very long time, I came back into the room, and she 
was sitting the same way. * Wouldn't you like a turn 
in the park, ma'am 1 ' I said ; * for a wonder it's neither 
an east wind nor a pour of rain.' So she gazed up in 
my face with that kind of mazed look which people 
have when you talk to them, and their thoughts are in 
deep sea or land graves — or, maybe, in the eternity, to 
which they go before the spirit's tima And what do 
you think she said 1 Why, * poor fellow ! ' again. To 
be sure, thoughts are thoughts, and we had as good, 
maybe, forget the thought of many a thought we do 
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think That same evening she stood opposite the 
ghiss. ' Ellen, she says, ' I look very old.' 

"* There's a power of amiability in your face, 
ma'am,' I answers, ' and you've a fine head-piece.' 

" It's true for me, and I thought I had got over the 
age beautifully. But I had not; she turned to at it 
again — * I look very old, Ellen.' 

" * God bless you, ma'am, age is a beauty to many.* 

"'Not to me.' 

" There's twenty opinions about the one thing.' 

« « But I am old.' 

" * More of that to you, ma'am, dear.' 

" Do you wish me to be old 1 ' 

" * I wish you, with all my heart and soul, to gj'ow 
old,' I says, and from my heart I spoke, and she felt 
it ; but seeing she was melancholy, I thought to rouse 
her a bit. * Indeed, ma'am, I never saw you better in 
my life (that was true) ; you're as heavy again as you 
were when I first had the blessing of looking in yer 
sweet face, and sure your eyes are as bright as dia- 
monds (that was a bit of a stretch), and there's thou- 
sands of dimples in your cheeks this minute ' (that was 
another). 

" * There, there,' she says, smiling her calm smile, 
*you will not have me old.' 

" ' Oh, the HoUes forbid ! ' I said again ; ' it's I that 
will have you old ; hut not yeV 

" She took up wonderful after that. Sure we all 
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like a taste of the flattery; some wish it addressed to 
their head — some to their Jieart — some to their great 
families, taking their pride out of blood so thick, you 
could cut it with a knife — some (musheroonsy I call 
them) to thoir wealth — more to their beauty, which, 
though dead and buried to the world, is alive to them. 
Aunt, dear, all like it ; somehow the thing to know is, 
when and how to give it. Well, my mistress bought a 
new bonnet, and such elegant caps, and altogether took 
a turn for the best. She was amused, too, at the 
notion of a little election^ which I wondered at, seeing 
she was so timid in general. 

" ' I'll engage Cranley Hurst is a fine, strong house, 
ma*am,' I made bold to say. " 

" ' Oh, no ; it's a long, rambling, wandering sort of 
place, Ellen — all odd windows and odd gables — all odd 
and old.' 

" So I said that I'd go bail his honour her cousin's 
faction (his people, I meant) would keep off the other 
party at election times, when they break in and k^pck 
everything to bits; and I told her how my father 
remembered when the Kilconnel boys broke into 
Kilmurray-house, and the master canvassing — destroy - 
ing right and left, burning and murdering every one 
that was not of their way of thinking, and shouting 
over the ashes for liberty and freedom of election. 
That was the time when, knowing that more of the 
Kilconnel boys were forced to come over the Crag road 
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— where no road was ever made, only all bog— the 
Kilmurray men laid wait for them, and snared them 
into a gamekeeper's lodge, making believe it was a 
whisky-still — just a place where they had plenty of 
the mountain dew — ^which (bad luck to it) is a won- 
derful strengthener of sin, and kept them there drink- 
ing and dancing until the election was over; and then, 
leaving the Kilconnel boys sleeping, the Kilmurray 
men disappeared in the night. When the poor fellows 
staggered out in the rising sun, and found how it was, 
they grew very savage, and just fair and easy burnt 
the lodge. And maybe murdenngs and destructions 
did not grow out of that, and lawsuits, and perse- 
cutions — ^that made men of two attorneys who never 
had cross or coin to bless themselves with before the 
buniing of Crag-road lodge ! 

" My mistress says they manage things more quietly 
here. I can't say whether or not I'm glad of it ; for I 
like a bit of a spree now and then, to keep the life in 
me — for the English are wonderful quiet ; you might 
as well travel with a lot of dummies as with them ; 
and the suspicious looks they cast on you if you only 
speak civil to them, or look twice their way — the 
ladies rowling themselves up in shawls, in the comers 
of the railway carriage, and keeping their eyes fixed, 
as if it was a sin to be civil. I travel with my mis- 
tress, first class (aunt, dear, let all the people know 
that, coming from mass, Sunday morning), so I see 
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their ways ; and the gentlemen bury their noses in a 
mighty perplexing sort of paper-covered book called 

* Bradshaw/ or in a newspaper, which they read to 
themselves and keep to themselvas, never offering to 
lend the * news ' to any one, only shifting it into their 
pockets, as if they could get more out of it there. 
They scramble in and out of the carriages without ever 
moving their hats, or offering to help the ladies out or 
in. The truth is, they're good people, but uncommon 
surly or uncommon shy. And as to that book * Brad- 
shaw,* I thought it must be diverting, people bought 
it so fast at the railway stations; and you see it 
sticking out of the pockets of the little scutty coats, 
that are all the fashion, and out of the bags the ladies 
nurse like babbies on their laps, and which they spend 
months of their time on, to make them look as if made 
of odds and ends of carpet — ^which, indeed, they do. 
I asked my mistress if she would not like to have 

* Bradshaw ' — it must be such pleasant reading. So, 
with the same quiet smile with which she does every- 
thing, she bought it and gave it to me, saying, * There 
it is, Ellen ; I hope you may understand it.* I was a 
little hurt, and made answer : ' Thank you kindly, 
ma'am ; nothing puzzles me upon the print but foreign 
languages, or maybe Latin.' And as we were going 
down to Cranley Hurst, I fixed my mistress in the first 
class, and myself opposite her, with a rale carpet-bag 
on my lap, and my 'Bradshaw' in my hand. 

(77) 8 
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^'ToQ maj read it if joa like, EDeo,' said my 
miatRaiy tlie smile twinki^g in her ejes (Tm sore her 
eyes were nd^Ay soft and sly idwn she was yonngX 

''^ Thank yen, ma'am,' I answered, 'one of my 
mothei^s second cousins manied a ''ftadshaw/' and 
maybe Fd find something aboot his £unify here;' 

**A gentleman stared at me over his &adshaw; 
and a mighty pert Ktde old lady, who was reading her 
' Kadshaw,' let down her ^iasa, and asked me when I 
left Lrdand [Annt, dear, how did she know I was 
Irish 1] I looked and looked at one page, and then at 
another — leaf after leaf; it was abont trains, and 
goingB and comings — and figoies in, and figoies out — 
all maiked, and crossed, and starred — np trains, down 
trains, and Snnday trains— without a bit of sense. 

** ' When will onr train arriTe at Cranley Station t * 
asked my lady, after I had been going across, and 
along; and about^ and over * Bradshaw ' for an hour or 
two — ^I was so bothered I could not tell ! 

** * It was written as a penance for poor travelling 
sinners,* I answered in a whisper, for I did not want 
to let an 1 couldn't understand it She did not hear 
roe, and asked the question again. 

" ' I can read both running hand and print, ma'am,' 
I said ; ' but none of my family had a turn for figures, 
and this looks mighty like what my brother got a 
prize for — ^they called it by the name of all-gib-raa.' 

'*My mistress sometimes looks very provoking — 
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and thaVs the truth — ^I can hardly think her the same 
at one time that she is at another. 

" The little pert lady thrust her * Bradshaw' into her 
bag, and snapt the clasp — then turning round to the 
gentleman, she snapt him — ' Do you understand Brad- 
shaw, sir 1 ' * Noa,* he drawled out, * not exactly — I 
jheard of a gentleman once who- did, but im-me-diate-ly 
after he became insane!" 

** I shut the book — O Aunt, I would not be that^ you 
know, for all the books that ever were shut and opened. 
What would I do without my senses ] " 

" Of all the ancient places you ever heard tell of, 
Cranley Hurst is the quarest I ever saw. When you 
think yon are at the far end of the building, it begins 
again — ^rooms upon rooms — shut up for ages — and 
passages leading to nothing, and nothing leading to 
passages — and a broad terrace looking over such a 
beautiful bog, and a pathway under the terrace to 
Cranley-marsh (that's English for bog). I often go 
that path, thinking of the waste lands of my own poor 
country. Oh, Aunt, to see the great innocent frogs, 
the very morcU* of the Irish ones, and lizards, turning 
and wriggling among the bulrushes ; and between the 
floating islands of green, plashy weeds, that veil the 
deep pools, you see fish floating round the great grey 
stones, which, my mistress says, the Romans flung 
into Cranley-marsh to make. a bridge. You should 

• "Picture," "model" 
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hear my mistress talk of it — she has such fine Eng- 
lish. 

" * Although it's a flat/ she says, * I like it better 
than any mountain I ever saw. Such a combination 
of rich colour — such orchis — such shades and masses 
of iris — such floats of rush-cotton — such banks of 
forget-me-nots — such ferns — and, in the spring, such 
piles of golden blossoming furze : the peat, so dark and 
intense, forms a rich contrast to the vegetation ; and 
the " Roman stones," piled here and there into low 
pyramids, have a grey, solemn effect, and afford shelter 
to numerous migratory birds, who feed abundantly 
upon the insects that hover, like metallic vapours, over 
the deepest pools.* Them were her very words. 

The reception, I must tell you, we got at Cranley 
Hurst seemed to me mighty cool — I felt my mistress 
tremble as she leaned on me; but there was neither 
master nor mistress at the d6or to welcome her. The 
servants were there, to be sure, to carry the things to 
her rooms; but she paused in the long, low hall, that 
was furnished like a parlour, to look at one picture, 
then at another; and while she stood before one of a 
very dark, sorrowful lady — a little pale, wizened woman 
stole out of a room in the distance, and shading her 
eyes with one hand, while she leaned with the other 
on a cross-headed stick, she crept, rather than walked, 
towards my mistress. Her arms were only little bones 
wrapt in shrivelled skin, and deep ruffles fell from her 
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elbows. She was more of a shadow than a substance 
— so very small — so over and above little — that if I 
had seen her at the Well of Sweet Waters on Mid- 
summer-eve, I would have crossed myself, knowing 
she was one of the good people. She would have been 
a fair go-by- the-ground but for her high-heeled shoes ; 
and, day-light as it was, I did not like the looks of 
her. The nearer she came, the more wild and bright 
her eyes glistened; and the lace borders of her cap 
flew back from her small sallow features. Though I 
could not help watching the withered woman, I tried 
to go close to my mistress ; but when I made the least 
motion, she waved her stick, and her eyes flashed so 
that I was rooted to the floor at once. She stole over 
the floor, and the silence was increased by her presence. 
Aunt, dear, you know I hate silence; and this hung 
like a weight on my hearty and gathered over us like 
clouds — suffocating. At last she came close to me; 
the border of her cap flapped against my hand, but, to 
save my life, I could not move. Here eyes were on 
me ; they were everywhere at once. She crept round 
to my mistress, rested her hands on the cross of her 
stick, and stared at her ; her eyes flashing, not like soft 
summer lightning, but like what we once watched 
darting into the very heart of the fine ould tower of 
Castle ConneL 

" When my lady looked down from the picture, she 
saw the withered woman. 
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" * Old Maud ! * she cried. And, oh ! what sorrow 
there was in them two words ! 

" * The soul outlives the body,* said the woman, in a 
crackling voice, not loud, but sharp and dry, ' and the 
voice outlives the beauty. They said the fair Cicely 
Cranley was coming, and I laughed at them. No; 
they said Mistress Bingham was coming, that was it, 
and I said it must be Miss Cicely ; for Mistress Bing- 
ham had never entered the door of Cranley Hurst since 
she broke faith Vith her cousin.' 

" * Hush, Maud,' said my poor mistress, turning from 
the witch, who faced round and would look at her; 
* there — keep back. Ellen, keep her back ; her mind 
is gona' 

^* * But not her memory,' screamed the hag, striking 
her stick upon the floor. * I mind the open window, 
and the ropy ladder, and my young master's misery 
when the hawk 'ticed away the dove that was to be his 
bride — his own first cousin.' 

" * It was too near, Maud.' 

" * No; the Cranleys married in and out — in and out 
r-.-and what brings you now 1 withered and shrivelled 
like myself, with only the voice! — nothing but the 
voice ! More worn, and old, and grey, than himself — a 
lean old woman ! You called me " Ugly Maud" once ; 
what are you nowl Augh ! — what brings you, I say 1 
If you didn't care for the Honourable Francis in his 
youth, how can you care for him in his agel Or are 
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ye come to help — to help — the Honourable Mrs. James 
in the "little election?" — ah! ah! or' — and she drew 
near my mistress, her old eyes flashing fire, her mouth 
working — * do you mean any harm to the fine boys, 
her sonsi — heirs they are, and shall 6<?, to Cranley 
Hurst I Oh, the wof ul day her husband was killed — 
he that lay in my bosom! — oh, my great grief, my 
great grief;* then with a sudden change of manner, 
she threw down her stick, and began waving her bony 
arms, and sailing round my poor mistress in a sort of 
a mock dance. I stepped in between them to keep 
her eyes off my lady, but she dodged between us, mock- 
ing, and saying cruel words, and looking just as a curse 
would look if it had a body. All of a sudden a hard, 
firm step came up the hall ; I knew it was the master 
of Cranley Hurst. The little hag paused, pointed to 
me to pick up her stick, which, like a fool, I did. 
Stepping back, she curtsied reverently to my lady, her 
little pinched face changing into something human; 
then going to meet the master, ^ I came to give the 
fair Miss Cicely welcome,* she said, * but I could not 
find her; that old lady stole her voice! She Miss 
Cicely!* 

" The master struck something which hung in the 
hall — they call it a gong — the air and house shook 
again at the deep, loud noise, and from half a dozen 
doors servants rushed in. 

" 'Can none of you take care of Maud?* he said. 



J 
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* She is insane now — quite. Keep her away from this 
end of the house.' 

" * I only came to look for Miss Cicely; I found a 
voice — SHE stole a voice!' said the old creature; and 
she continued talking and screaming untU the doors 
were shut, the echo of the alarm being like the whis- 
perings of spirits round the walls. I wished myself 
anywhere away, and I did not know where to go ; the 
house was all strange to me ; the cousins seemed afraid 
to look at each other. My mistress drew doivn her veUy 
and extended her hand ; hard as it is — thin and worn 
— the master kissed it as fondly as if it had been the 
hand of a fresh fair girl of eighteen. Aunt, dear, it 
was as strange a meeting as ever was put in a book — 
those two aged people, one who had loved, the other 
who had taken her own will; and small blame to her, 
Aunt. Sure it was better for her to run off at the last 
moment, than take a false oath at God's altar. 

" I shall never forget the look of downright, upright 
love that shone in the ,|(iaster's face as they stood like 
two monuments forenint* each other. I don't know 
when they'd have left off or moved, if the sister-in-law, 
Mrs. James Cranley, had not flung into the hall, followed 
by her maid, with a clothes-basket full of printed 
papers and sealed letters, and a footman running on 
with a big tea-tray covered with the same sort of com- 
bustables. She came in speaking, and one word was 

* Opposite. 
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SO hotfoot after the other, that it was out of the ques- 
tion to know what she meant. 

" She was a tight-made little lady, nor young, nor old, 
without a cap {though it would he only manners to ask 
afier it) — mighty tight^ and terrible active — spinning 
round like a top, and darting ojQT like a swallow ; her 
head looked like a pretty tiger's, fierce and keen ; she 
seemed ready to pounce on anything, living or dead; 
no creature could be easy, or quiet, or comfortable, or 
contented in the same room with her. I saw that in a 
minute, and thought she'd be the death of my poor lady. 

" As soon as she saw her and the master standing the 
way I told you of, sure enough she sprang on her; 
you would have thought they had lain in the same 
cradle, to see the delight of her; she pulled up her 
veil, and kissed her on both cheeks. * You dear crea- 
ture ! * she exclaimed. * Now I know I shall have 
your sympathy, your help, your experience. Now, 
don't interrupt me, brother Francis, — don't interrupt 
me, — don't tell me of difficultj|^he said. ' I should 
think no one in the coimty has forgotten how trium- 
phantly I carried the question of the green pinafores 
in the very teeth of the rector and the churchwardens ; 
the children wear them to this very day ! I'll organize 
an opposition such as no power can withstand. I'll 
neither give nor take rest* (I believed that); ^ and if 
Lady Lockiugton's candidate should be returned in 
violation of every constitutional right, I'll petition the 
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house.* She waved her hand round like the sails of a 
windmilL I never saw a prettier little hand, nor one 
that had a more resolute way with it. 

" * Gently, my good sister, gently,' said the master; 
but Mrs. James did not hear him. She pressed my lady 
into a chair, commanded her maid with a fine French 
name to lay down the basket, and said that she longed 
for sympathy quite as much as for assistance. * Active 
as I V have been, and am,' she said, ^it would delight 
me to turn over a few of my duties to your care. In 
town it is worse — absolutely worse! Bemember my 
committees — seven of a morning/ Bemember the pub- 
lic meetings, the bazaars, which could not go on with- 
out me, the Shanghai Commission, the petitions of the 
women of England against male slaveholders' (mean- 
ing tbeir husbands), • the concerts, the Attic Improve- 
ment Society — duties of such public importance that 
time has been I have frequently not spent an hour in 
my own house for weeks together; never seen my 
husband's face when he was alive, poor man, except 
beneath the shadow of a night-cap ; not even had time 
to speak five words to those darlings I adore — my own 
sweet boys, for days and days. Then the college com- 
mittees for the education of young females prevent my 
having time to inquire how my children's education 
progresses; and the " Pap and Cradle Institute" occu- 
pied so much of my attention that my charming 
Edward will never get over the eiSects of that horrid 
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small-pox, all through the carelessness of his nurse — 
dreadful creature ! No, no; there is no repose for me, 
sweet friend.' All this time she was tossing over the 
letters like one mad, and my mistress shrinking away 
farther and farther from her. *Is it possible,' she 
exclaimed at last, 'you take no interest in these 
things]' 

'* The master said that his cousin was fatigued." 
"'Well, well! it is just possible,' said the lady; *but 
positively, before she goes to her room, I must interest 
her in my little election.' 

" At night, when I went up to attend upon my mis- 
tress, I told her I did not see any sign of what I should 
call an election, either in the house, or out of the house, 
though every living creature was tearing and working 
away for the dear life, at they could hardly tell what, 
and not a bit of dinner until half -past eight at night, 
when Christians ought to be half-way in their beds. 
Now, my poor lady always had her dinner at two, and 
yet what did you think she said to me? why — ^ eight 
is the faehionahle hour !' But she was not herself, for 
she never troubled about what she'd put on next 
morning, only sat there like a statue ; and when at last 
I coaxed her to go to bed, she laid awake, keeping 
down the sobs that rose from her very heart. Sure the 
quality has quare ways, and quare thoughts ! And 
just as she fell into that sweet sleep which is as soft as 
swan's-down, and as refreshing as the flowers in May, 
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before the young birds call for food, or the sun looks 
upon the earth — that little whirligig of a lady came 
spinning into the room, as alive and as brisk as if no 
mortal ever needed sleep. * Whisht !* I says, stopping 
her frisking. * Whisht! if you plaze, whisht!' The 
start she took ! and asked me what language 'Whisht' 
wasj and, seeing it diverted her, I drew back to the 
door, and out on the landing, saying all the 'Avour- 
neens' and 'Grama-chrees' and real Irish words I could 
think of, to take her off my mistress. So she called 
me a 'dear creature,' and declared I would be quite 
attractive at her little election, if she might dress me 
up as a wild Irishwoman, and if I really would make 
myself useful I was glad to get her out of my lady's 
room, so that she might rest, but I had no notion of 
making a fool of myself for all the elections upon the 
face of the earth — I know my place better than that — 
I leave that to my shupariers ! Well, if the house was 
in a state of disturbance that day, what was it the next? 
Nothing but making cockades of blue glazed calico and 
of ribband, and turning her blue silk dresses into flags ; 
and open house — all trying to waste and destroy the 
most they could; and such sending off despatches, 
here, there, and everywhere; and such baskets-full of 
letters. Oh, then, surely the post-office should pray 
for an election as hard as ever it prayed for Valentine's- 
day. I lost sight of my poor dear mistress that day, 
for as good as five hours, for the Honourable Mrai 
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James Cranley locked me and three others into a loft, 
making them cockades ; and to be sure I did work. 
And I told one of the girls, when we were ftdrly come 
to the end, that I would not have worked as I did, and 
out of the sight of my poor lady, only for the honour 
of working for a member of parliament ; and to hear 
the laugh was raised against me. * Why,' said Mrs. 
James's English maid, 4t's not a parliament election 
at all, but an election for the master and mistress of a 
sort of a charity, called Cranley Hurst College, where 
children of some particular class are fed, and all that ; 
and I believe some of the country gentry say they ought 
to nominate the master and mistress ; but the Honour 
able Mrs. James has persuaded the Honourable Mr. 
Francis that the Cranleys should do it ; and the people 
in the little town said it was neither the gentry, nor 
the Cranley family, but that every householder had a 
vote ! and that one man's vote was as good as another's ! 
and had that printed in the county paper. And then 
the lawyers smelt it out, and gathered like crows in a 
corn-field, trying to strike war between neighbours — 
which is their custom — and, indeed, poor things, their 
bread, which must be very uncomfortable food for them, 
if they have any consciences — ^which I never heard tell 
they had ; and there seemed but little doubt, if the 
Cranleys stood to their rights, there would be a lawsuit, 
and no election till that was over. This drove the 
Honourable Mrs. James mad : she said if once it got 
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into law, none of them could ever expect to live to see 
an election at all ; and, as I understood, settled it so that 
each named a candidate, and canvassed for votes. The 
Honourable Mrs. James wanted to get in one Mr, and 
Mr$. Bradshaw (I wonder had they any call to ih^ book;) 
but I should think not, as they are really decent people 
— ^bred, bom, and reared in the Cranley family — ^and to 
be sure, Mrs. James beat Bannagher at canvassing! 
She was hand and glove with every one that had the 
least call in life to a vote; she kissed every child in the 
village except her own, and, indeed, no one seemed to 
care what became of her two boys except that ould 
witch of a woman; poor dear, little pinched-up, delicate, 
little men they are ! she promised everything that 
everybody wanted ; she promised Mr. Skeggs his eye- 
sight, and ould Mrs. Bland the use of her limbs ; she 
danced in a hay-field, and sang Italian songs to those 
who never heard a word of the language before. Dear 1 
O dear 1 I could not help thinking how she was wasting 
her vitals — doing no real good for man or beast ! Oh, if 
my poor mistress had but half her strength, what a woman 
she would be ! And it was sore to see the downright 
black lies and falsities they all told of each other. 
There was some grand point of dispute about the 
weight of a loaf ; at one time, one party had held with 
a mistress of the Cranley charity, that so much bread 
was enough for each child; and the other set said, 
*No; so much.' This was a grand quarrel But 
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those who would have voted for the small bread gave 
in, and owned they were wrong, and agreed to the large 
weight; but this made no differ, the others cried 
against them all the same, and paraded the country 
with a lump of bread pinched in, to make it look less, 
and decked it out on the top of its pole with black 
ribbands, and called it * The Cranley Hurst Starvation 
Loaf for Poor Children/ Well, I was fairly bothered 
amongst them ; and every time the Honourable Mrs. 
James came across me — full or fasting, in public or in 
private — she would make me go over my Irish, and 
smile, and say — turning to ladies or gentlemen, no 
matter which, until I was shamed out of my very life — 
' Now, is not she delicious 1 Will she not make a 
sensation? She will carry all before her !' 

"I'd have given the world for a clear head, just to 
think about my mistress, and the Honourable Mr. 
Francis, and that horrid old Maud, who ought to be 
burnt for a witch, as she is. My mistress was obliged 
to get her own bonnet and shawl ; and, indeed, when 
she went out, she had not strength to come in, only 
that the Honourable Mr. Francis helped her. At last 
the day came : I had been up stairs to my lady, and 
found she had gone down stairs to breakfast ! — there 
was a wonder ! — and returning through the back hall, 
I saw two such pretty little children, all in rags, not 
real natural rags, such as we see (I am sure I ought to 
know what rags are), but nice, pretty, clean, pink 
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gingham frocks, with pieces cut out ot them on pur-^ 
pose — ^tom down here, and looped up there — and their 
clean pretty white legs and feet quite bare, and their 
dear little, sweet, fat, fubsy hands filled with artificial 
flowers, poppies, and ears of com. Well, Aunt, you 
know how I doat on children; so I just stooped down 
to kiss them, as I used poor Tom's, and it seemed so 
natural to say to the youngest, who was hardly bigger 
than a Clonmel turf — *0! lanna machree was you, 
every bit of you ' — when I heard a scream of delight 
from the Honourable Mrs. James: it was like the 
Bhirle of a paycock. 

*" You dear creature !' she shouted, *to get up such 
a delicious rehearsal ; the very thing I wanted. Your 
dress is quite ready; Clotilde shall dress you. You 
must talk Irish unceasingly, it will prove the extensive 
charity we propose — that we mean to take in even the 
Irish. It is a bold stroke, but this is the period for 
bold strokes.' And so she talked and hustled me into 
a room, and the children with me ; and before I could 
turn round (I had not had a bit of breakfjsist that day, 
and was starving alive with the hunger) she had my 
cap off, and my hair down about my shoulders, and my 
gown off, and a bran new bright scarlet petticoat, that 
(saving your presence) was half a mile too short, cut 
into a scollop here, and a scollop there, and a bright 
blue patch tacked on it here, and a green one there ; 
and the body of a gown that did not half fit, in the 
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same style, with folds of wUtt mudin for shift-sleeves; 
and a bran new blue cloak, with such a beautiful pink 
bow iu the back of the hood, and — the wickedness of 
her — to tare two or three slits in that. I was so 
bothered entirely, that I could not speak; and then the 
maid tossicated my hair, and stuck a bunch of sham- 
roques over my ear, and placed one of the children in 
my arms (the grcmleen of a thing got hers about my 
neck in a minute); and every now and then the 
Honourable Mrs. James would stop and clap her hands, 
and talk that outlandish gibberish to her maid. 

*" And what is it all for, my lady?" I asked, when 
the breath returned to my body, and the courage to my 
heart. * Now that you are done with me, I'd like to 
go back to myself, if you plaze, for I never did join the 
mummers that do be going through the country at 
Chiistmas time in my own country, and I don't like it, 
my lady.' 

***But you must like it !' she exclaimed, *you muit 
like it — you are to be an Irish beggar-woman.' 

** * None of my breed was ever that, ma'am,' I said, 
feeling as if a bolt of ice had run through my heart; 
but she never heeded me. 

" * And those are to be your children !' 

" * My children 1^ I repeated, * my children — oh, holy 
Father ! — to even the like of that to mey and I came 
all over like a flash of fire. So with that she called me 
a fool, and repeated, it was all for the good of the 

(77) 9 
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country — to show the botmdless nature of the ^Cranley 
Hnist Charity ' — ^that it took in even the Irish. Oh, 
how my blood boiled; and I up and told her, that it 
was true the English now and again did a great deal 
for Ireland, and yeiy good it was of them, for no doubt 
the Irish were a mighty troublesome people; and, in- 
deed, it was hard to think how any people could sit 
down quiet and cheerful that had only potatoes to eat, 
and rags to cover them. But if the English were good 
to them, they were always telling them of it, and they 
never gave their gratitude time to gnm ; and as for me, 
I had seen too much real misery in rags ever to make 
a play of it ; and then the tears would come and choke 
me almost, and I hid my face in the child's lap ; I was 
so ashamed of them tears. Now, would you believe, 
that instead of being angry, she got out her pencil, and 
wrote it every word down — and clapt her hands in 
delight, uid said it was as fine as Mrs. Eeeley's humour 
and pathos — and begged of me to say it again, that I 
might be sure to say it right — in public — and when sHe 
found I would not make a mummer of myself in what 
she called a tahlou, she said she would pay me to do it. 
And I made answer, that what I could not do for love^ 
I would never do for money, which surprised her. The 
English think they can get everything done through 
their money. And, Aunt, she got into such a state, 
poor lady, she cried, she wrung her hands, she declared 
she was ruined, she upbraided me, she said I had 
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promised to do it — and all this time the blue flags "were 
flying, and the band playing on the lawn, and a great 
flat open carriage of a thing, waiting to take me and 
the children for a show — for a show through the place ! 
tliink of that ! and while she was debating with me, 
some one came in, and told her she was guilty of 
bribery— and while the band played, * See the Conquer- 
ing Hero comes,' she went off into little hysterics — up- 
braiding me all the time. And in the thick of it my 
mistress entered, leaning on Mr. il^rancis' arm. 

" * Oh, cousin, cousin I ' she screamed, * that horrid 
Irish woman will lose me my little election ! ' 

" The Hon. Mr. Francis seemed not much to mind her, 
but I heard him whisper my lady — 

^^ But I Iiave gained mine,^ 

" * He had gained his ! * 

^* Now Aunty, darling, I was puzzled on that more than 
ever I was on running hand or print What could he 
meani 

'^ The dear aisy going gentleman who had no mind for 
anything but quiet and contentment. If he was young, 
and my darlint mistress in the bloom of her days, — 
whj, I'd have turned on it at onst^ and got under it 
like a beetle — but — well ! — all love making is the fool- 
ishest thing in life, to look at! I know a pair of 
lovers in a twinkle. She so twisty and downcast, with 
a sly turn of her eye, stealing out of the comer, and 
every now and again coming out loudishy with a con- 
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tradiction — the conversation of the pair is always-carried 
on in little cooing sort of whispers, except when in 
downright provocation she outs with some pretty ini- 
purtinance — and then the surprised look of the lover, 
trying to seem * never mind it,' while he's only bottling 
up his resintnaent, and saying to himself, 'Have your 
day and your way now, my jewel, mj turn will come, 
and then I'll not put up with your sauciness ! ' — there's 
no getting at the depth of man-kind. Aunt dear, and 
you're the wise woman, to make up your mind to have' 
nothing to say to them ; but the strange thing is, when 
forgetting the number of years that stand up between 
time is, and time was, two responsible, respectable 
people, with as many white as black hairs in their heads 
— go — ay — and in downright earnest back — ^back — and 
smile, and cry over the love of their youth, until the 
little dead boy that seemed * waked and buried,' starts 
up alive and rosy, and spits their ould hearts as keen 
with his arrow as if May-day had never passed, and 
they had drank nothing but May-dew all the days of 
their lives. 

" * Nelly,' says itny mistress to me, and she seated 
before her toilet, not that she ever took much time at 
the gkss. 

" ' Ma'am,' I makes answer. 

" * Nelly,' she repeats again. 

" ' I'm answering, ma'am,' says I. 

" * It's a fine evening,' she says. 
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"Well — I was bothered fairly — I couldn't call to 
mind ever tearing her say a word, good, bad, or indif- 
ferent about the weather. 

" * Nelly,' she says again. 

" * Fm hpre to the fore, ma'am.' 

" ' I shall wear my gray moiree.' 

" * The gray moiree,' I repeats like a parrot. * Oh,' 
I thinks, groping after that beautiful dress, that's fit to 
go before our Queen — God bless her ! * there's only the 
Hon.' Mr., Francis and his fidgety sister-in-law to dinner, 
— and whatever has come to the mistress to make her 
thiii^ of that dress; and she so quiet in her rich black 
silk, that could stand alone, if it liked ! ' 

'* ' Point lace cap, collar, and sleeves,' she says again, 
and then as pettish as a spoiled child, * how could you 
think I would wear those plain muslins with such a 
dress ! ' 

" Well, I was struck — ^and * Ma'am, I was not think- 
ing at all,' I says, ' then I thought there must be some 
grand company I had not heard tell of, and any other 
time I'd have asked her, only there was something 
strange about her; there came and went bright flushes 
on her cheeks, and still brighter light in her eyes — and 
after she was dressed as neat as hands and pins could 
make her — and to be sure I never saw her look half so 
well — she sits back in her chair, covers her face ^th 
her hands, and bursts out crying ; any other time I'd 
have fetched her the mlly volatile, and talked cheerful- 
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ness — ^but the trath was, darling Aant, I could not 
make it out — at last she asked me for water, and when 
I brought it in the glass, she put it away, and said, — . 
* Water and towel,' and I held the basin (and oh. Aunt, 
it was real chaneyl) and she bathed her eyes, sobbing 
the while, until I felt hot tears streaming from my4)wn 
eyes. 

" * I'm sorry for your trouble, ma'am,' I says $it last; 

" * It's not trouble, Ellen ; it may be the memory of 
past sorrow, and the feeling of present joy— I'm 
altogether too happy, Ellen, I can hardly believe it ; 
I'm going to be married, Ellen ! " 

" * What — again^ ma'am,' I said, and after I had said 
it I could have bitten off the top of my tongue with ' 
spite at myself — oh, the sweetness of the craythur, she 
looked up in my face with her gentle eyes (to be sure 
it was all she had to look with), and says, * yes, indeed 
" again " Nelly ; I suppose you remember how severefy 
I have spoken of women who forget their first love, or 
put it out, by crushing another on the top of it — ^but, 
O Nelly, I have only recalled my first love, and shame 
of me to say it, I never loved but once ! Oh, Nell, 
Nell,' she continued, like one that must speak, ^ to feel 
that you are a living lie — ^that not only you neither 
love, nor cherish the man with whom you knelt at Grod's 
altar ; but that your very heart and spirit are in another 
man's keeping — it is bad, Nell, Nelly, had ! And in 
that wicked way I lived for seven long years, wearing 
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through the pilgrimage of loveless duty.' It seemed 
on the top of my tongue to ask, — 

" * And why did you run away with a man you did 
not care about 1 ' 

" But though she paused, there was something about 
it all so mysterious, that I hadn't a word in my mouth, 
only in my mind. 

" And she went on again, not so much to let me into 
the rights of it, as to relieve her own poor heart. 

"*If my husband had been worthless, or even as 
other men are, I could have borne it better; but my 
good and noble master loved me, and believed in me 
— ^and I to give such a man a hand without a heart.' 

"Well, my heart was getting so full, I couldn't, 
daren't speak ; only wonder why she should have left 
the man she loved to marry the man she didn't, and all 
the time the world saying it was the other way ! 

" * The struggle was all but death — the struggle was 
all but death,' she repeated, * and death I often prayed it 
might be. I thought it so fine and grand to show my 
dear heart's love. I didn't care for him, because I was 
told he did not care for me, but would marry me to 
keep the property in the family ; and this cruel suffer- 
ing to us all to be brought about by two women — 
women I never hurt, nor harmed; and one of them — 
his mother — my own Aunt ! ' 

" My poor misthress ! sure my heart ached for her 
' — she could only get out the words by degrees. 
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" ' But oh, she was far worse than the poor tool who 
did her bidding,' she says again. 

"Well, Aunt, of all the fiendish laughs you ever 
heard tell of in all your bom days — of all the noises to 
make you^ shake like a grove of aspens in a March wind, 
was that laugh chattering out of the hollow mouth of 
old Maud. I don't know how she got into the room — 
I was never heeding, bound up altogether in my dear 
misthress's words, to think how she ran away from a 
man she loved, to marry the man she didn't care for — 
sure no wonder the ould venemous reptile crawled into 
the room unknowst to me — ^not like a thing of flesh and 
blood at all— and there she stood, her bones crackling 
with unearthly laughter, fairly made tip from head to 
foot of devilry, lier eyes flaring like wild fire. 

" ' So yqu called me tjgly \ ' she said clutching her 
stick, ' and now you call me a TOOL — I was no tool, 
Cicely Bingham, sA€ was the tool— I hated you! — I 
HATE you still ! — tool, indeed ! — there never was a maid, 
wife, or widow, I couldn't wind round my finger, and 
the night you got down the ladder, if I could I'd have 
broke your neck.' We hear tell of witches and devils 
that get into people inclined for wickedness, and make 
them worse, and Aunt dear, I'm not going to say the 
wicked old wretch smelt of brimstone, but as sure 
as you're reading this writing, there was something 
about Maud that made my mistress and myself draw 
back — back — and back, crouching like a pair of hounds 
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from the whip, while she took the middle of the room, 
drawing herself up — up, until I thought her high 
pinners would touch the ceiling. Oh, she was a sight ! 

" At last my misthress'* voice trembled out, — 

"'Maud, I never did you wrong. Why did you 
work my misery 1 a wild word could never create such 
hatred.' 

" * TeU you, indeed ! Does the devil tell why he 
hates holy water 1 Yes, and I hate you now — I do ! 
I never thought you'd curse my path again — never 
thought the masther would as}: you, or that you'd 
come. 

" * And what are you so gay for 1 — and where*s your 
black? I tell you the Hon. Francis Cranley shall 
never marry ! — never while grass grows, or water runs ! 
— never ! and if he thought of it — it isn't you he'd put 
up with — you're like a branch that's rived of a fair 
*thom tree on May morning, and by the night time it's 
— augh 1 — withered and battered, and the song birds 
scorn it, and nothing but foul things and filthy come 
near it ! ' and while she spoke she shrivelled down again, 
grasping the back of the chair with one hand, and 
whirling her stick, rocking and twisting herself, and my 
misthress clinging to me. 

" * Many indeed ! ' she shrieked out, * do you remember 
James Cranley — how you used to mock him and his 
lisping voice 1 Poor James! that I nursed at this breast! 
— as I weU might — yes — well I might And he married 
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'^ the gossamer bride," as they called the little fool in her 
young days — and died ! Ay, indeed, he the right heir 
of Cranley Hurst — and who dar' say he was not Francis 
Cranleys heir? — who dar* say it? And his '* gossamer 
bride" has children — ^yes,' and her voice fell low, and 
her insolent tone melted into sorrow, like cold April 
sunshine steeped in showers, 'ay, indeed, he's in the Cran- 
ley vault, but his boys are heirs of Cranley Hurst — and 
who dar' say no to it 1 Who dar' bring a wife over 
Mrs. James's head, or a step-aunt over the boys? — 
James Cranley's children — ^who dar', •! say % ' And mad 
at the thought she screamed and stamped so fiercely, 
that the Honourable Francis himself rushed into the 
room ; but even the sight of the Master did not pacify 
her — not it — until (and didn't I help him with a right 
good will 1) we got her out of the room. The Honour- 
able Francis was half distracted that the person who has 
the charge of what he calls a * mad woman,*^ should not 
watch her more closely ; but jshe's not mad, unless it's 
with wickedness. The hould she has on the house is 
from having fostered the Honourable James, the 
younger brother of the Master of Cranley ; and the 
ould mistress they tell me, was said and led by her, in 
all things. And she watches over the two children he 
left, and, in her queer old world way, and with all her 
startles, is far more careful over them, than their fan- 
tastic scrap of a mother. The Honourable James was 
killed by a fall from his horse, and while all the country 
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rejoiced it was not the Honourable Francis, they declare 
the ould woman was never to say right — since — 00 you 
see the English can be fond of their foster children as 
well as ourselves, who think milk binds as strong as 
blood. 

"God bless you, Aunty dear — it's quite certain that a 
wedding there'll certainly be — and to-night, when all 
are in bed, I'll sit and put that and that together, and 
see if I can't strike off what ails that ould wild cat to 
be so bitther against my misthress and matrimony — sure 
the election, body and bones, comes off to-morrow; i^s 
a busy time, we'll have of it ! with one thing and an- 
other. 

" And oh, darling, when all's said and done, it's a 
great risk the misthress, Grod bless her, is running, at 
her time of life, to circumnavigate a husband ! — the 
love of one's youth isn't likely to hould its own through 
all these years — more particularly with a man — ^for the 
best of 'em has a deal of deception in 'em ; there's a 
dale of differ betwixt sunrise and sunset — the one with 
the light of day before it — ^the other drawing on to the 
darkness of night. 

*' Somehow I think it would be better if the misthress 
and the Honourable Francis would just keep friends, 
and stay as they are ; only to be sure the world would 
be talking, and there's one thing I have got out of 
polite English society — ^though it's small good or com- 
fort it is to man or mortial — that whatever you hear 
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youVe no call to believe^ for somehow, if there's not 
a lie at the bottom, there^s one at the to^! 

" My misthress (God look down on her !) has a rule 
of her own, and what's not often the case, she acts up 
to her own rule — and it's this — to believe all the good 
you hear of a person, and none of the bad ! — that's her 
rule. 

" Oh, Aunt, Aunt ! it'tf the wise woman you have 
been all your days to keep single, and though you 
wanted me to marry Tom, — it was the only thing you 
could think of to steady me, I know — if it hadn't been 
for that, I am certain sure you'd have never held up 
matrimony to me, as you did ! 

" All, it's long sorry and ashamed you'd be to run 
your dear ould head into the halter — the way others 
are doing ! Pray, dear Aunt, to get us all out of this 
scrimmage^ and God bless you, 

"Your own Nelly." 

" P.S, Somehow I'm very uneasy in my mirid, like 
a fly that's got into a cobweb, there seems something 
hanging over me." 

Poor Nelly ! she wrote these letters by fits and starts 
— a few lines, or half a sheet of paper as she could steal 
the time — having duly sealed and placed this her last 
production in the letter-bag, soon after her mistress 
went to dinner, she seated herself in her own room, 
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tliat was at one end of the corridor into which her 
mistress' bedroom door opened It is believed she was 
indulging in her evening pastime of " putting that and 
that together," when one of the under servants tapped 
at her door, and answered her " Come in," by a bob 
and an apology that '' indeed that letter came in the 
morning," but somehow was "set aside;*' all she 
knowed was that alie brought it up as soon as she got 
it — that was every bit she ^^knoived" 

Nelly saw it was a letter from home, and her bonny 
cheeks flushed, and her faithful heart beat> — a letter 
from her dear, good Aunt Peggy ! It was some time since 
she had heard from her— a long time ! Aunt Peggy, 
as Nelly expressed it, "was not nimble at th& pen;" 
well never mind I^there was a letter with the dear 
slobberly post-mark on it, and the letters wandering 
over the sturdy square whitey blue cover, that it was 
great courtesy to call an envelope. Nelly looked at it 
with tears in her eyes, and then kissed it, as a girl 
would kiss a lover's letter. " My dear, good Aunt, she 
took care to keep out of matrimony herself, though she 
wanted to get me into it," murmured Nelly, laughing 
to herself; then as she broke up the wafer which 
seemed to have been stamped with a giant's thimble, 
she continued, " Bother the love ! — bother love and 
everything belonging to it 1 — 5^* ^^^^ ^* ^^® throuble 
it brings into the world. See my dear lady, only for 
it how easy she'd be in herself, at her time of life — sure 
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it*B like the typhus — or the plague itself it is ! — ^you 
never know when it will break out, or how you get it; or 
who it will murder entirely. Oh, Aunt Peggy, it's 
yourself that's a rock of sense, you turned the back of 
your hand on the men all your life long ! — ^my blessing 
to you for that same !" 

When the letter was fsdrly opened, and outspread in 
all its affectionate deformity, from its peculiar method 
of folding, the last page presented itself first 

Nelly uttered a sharp, shrill scream, then she rubbed 
her eyes, looked again and again, and holding the letter 
with both hands as far away from her as she could, 
slowly repeated, — 

"* Affectionate Uncle and Aunt, Tom and Peggy 
Cassidy.''' 

"Tom and Peggy XIassidy !" 

" It's bewitched the world is, and everything in it ! 
Sure I can't trust to the sight of my eyes !" 

" Trust to the sight of her eyes 1 " no — though they 
started forward, and scintillated, and finally tears 
came, and Nelly sobbed as if her heart would break, 
and then suddenly exclaimed, "And maybe it's no- 
thing at all it is — only some devilmint — some of the 
boys or girls looking to frighten me, and me so timer- 
some ! 

" Sure I know by this time, that it's not everything 
that's put in a letter, no, nor in a printed book that's 
the truth ; it isn't now I've to learn that ! 
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" *Tom and Peggy Cassidy,' that's the very nrn'cU * 
of her 'Tom,' just the way she used to write it> when 
she tried to argufy me into marrying him ! When I 
went eveiy step of the road to the wise woman of 
Tndee for a spell to keep off love and the small-pox ; 
for I dreaded getting fond of him — and he so fond of 
me — and I knew I never could stand the childer ! 

'' Oh, my grief — and I that had such deep faith in 
her — ^a rock I called ye, Aunt of my heart ! 

" A battered rock 1 Well, any way you are fitter to 
manage three soft children than I should ever be.'' 

8he took up the letter in a more natural fashion at 
last, repeating, " Tom and Peggy Cassidy," then read 
or rather spelled over portions of it to herself, repeating 
the passages that particularly took her attention, aloud, — 

" * I think the likinjg grew out of you, Nelly dear ! ' 
How could any liking for Tom Cassidy grow out of 
me, when it never had anything to grow from 1 

" ' He came so often to tell his throuble, that I felt 
to miss him when he did not come, and you, darling 
NeU— ' 

'' ' Darling Nell,' indeed ! Much she thinks about 
* darling Nell,' when she's got * darling Tom' to soother 
her — 'away »id the rolling sea betwixt us^ and you 
hand an' glove with the gentry '.(iifie ! much they know 
about it), ' and one of the poor motherless Toms, little 
Jenny, sickened in the measles, and a man's hands are 
• Cgpy» 
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SO tied with a sick babby — and I used to make it a 
drop of*broth, or a nice cup of tayy and take it to the 
darling ; and you know how fond I always was of the 
grakens* and this dawshy craythur would take nothing 
I did not ^ve her, and would only sleep in my arms, 
and at last, as of courbe I could not stop with her in 
Tom's house, I brought her home, and she throve like 
the green rushes. And Tom somehow at last asked 
me if rd take up with a cast-away^f and be a mother 
to his children— and indeed before that, my heart 
ached for poor Tom — no one to look after his bits of 
things but his sister, that never had a morsel of gump- 
tion I in her ; and he, dacent man, might have been 
set up for a scare-crow in any field in the parish, 
Every stitch he had worn to JlinderSy^ and 'deed, Nelly, 
it was lonesome living alone.' (She never evened that 
to herself before, but used to say she liked being alone, 
and called it peace and quietness !) * And Nelly, if it 
doesn't turn out well (which, plaze God, there's no fear 
of), only if it doesn't-^you mind I'm only setting a 
case, Nelly honey ] — why, then, you must blame your- 
self, for if j/ou had taken Tom, of course I'd have had 
no call to him except being his Aunt — which to be 
sure, I'd be over young for !' 

"Oh, Aunty dear, is it beside yourself you are — 
young to be Tom's Aunt Insure you could almost be 
his mother for all your soft looks and white skin — 

• Little children. f A regected »ultor. J Sense. § Rags. 
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young ! ' Well, if that's what the world calls falling in 
love, may the Lord keep me from it, when once I've 
mounted the high shelf ! — ^for surely if it is true that — 

* One fool makes many,* 

it's truer that — 

, ^ *Theoa1d fool's worst of any.* 

"Oh, my Aunty ! my Aunty J that was so wise, so 
very wise, that every girl with a sweetheart came to 
her for advice — to take up with matrimony and the 
care of three soft children ! " 

And poor Nelly fairly bowed her head in her lap, 
and rocking backwards and forwards sobbed and wept, 
ezclJELiming occasionally,--- 

"Oh, my grief! she's put me out of her heart entirely ! 
I have nowhere to turn* to now ! — what's a country to 
me without my home % — and she said she'd keep a 
home for me, living or dead — me, the child she as good 
as reared — and Tom and his vows ! " and future words 
were stifled by a great burst of tears. 

Perhaps Nelly entertained some lingering love or 
regard after all for " Tom." His being " a widow-man 
with three soft children," was undoubtedly her great 
objection to him, for her good sense taught her that 
she was quite unfit to manage children. The idea of 
having inspired one man with constancy flattered^her, 
as it does eyery woman, whether she cares for him or 
not ; but, worst of all, was the break up of hw faith 

(77) 10 
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in her Aunt's wisdom — she felt as if she had lost her 
affection — she fancied she had deceived her ; although 
when with her, Nelly worried her unceasingly, still she 
reverenced her as much as she could reverence any 
living creature, except her priest. She thought her in 
her simple l)ut acute mind, the next thing to an angel ; 
but now, she was only a woman, and a foolish one ! 

The bitterest experience that time or the world can 
teach, is the discovery that the idol we have reverenced, 
and cherished, and worshipped, has clay feet! Ay, it 
is indeed the bitterest drop in the cup of knowledge. 

The romance of a life (and every life has its 
romance), has crumbled into dust ; the sunshine be- 
come darkness ; the perfume changed to the smell of 
the sepulchre ; all that has passed has been a fiction ; 
a fact stands before us in hideous reahty, and we are 
crushed and humbled, for have we not been deceived 
and fooled ; and while our heart feels withering into 
dust and ashes, we repeat, in the long watches of the 
night, in the earliest light of morning, — 

" Mine own familiar friend in whom I trusted ! " 

Nelly's exaggerative nature magnified both joy and 
sorrow, and her Aunt's marriage with her once devoted 
** Tom," was a disaster quite unanticipated. A sense 
of desolateness came upon poor Nelly, it was at once 
new and full of terror. " To feel lonesome," even for 
a time, is what no genuine Irish man or woman likes ; 
but between the marriage that had taken place^ and 
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tliat which was to come, Nelly was utterly shipwrecked. 
IJer wannest affections had been divided between her 
aunt and her mistress, now neither would care for her 
any longer ; and when Mrs. Bingham came to her room 
at night, for the first time she found the usual prepara- 
tions neglected, and Nelly was not there. Mrs. Bing- 
ham's heart was overflowing with her new-found happi- 
ness, and there was something even elastic in her step 
as she went along the corridor to seek her maid in her 
own little chamber. . 

The poor girl wearied of rocking, had sunk on her 
knees on the floor, thrown her arms forward on her 
bed, and bent her head on them ; her dark hair fell 
below her waist, for she had the birth-right of the dark 
and abundant hair, which belongs to her country. Her 
mistress, who knew nothing^ of the cause of this new- . 
found sorrow, unclasped her hands, bathed her brow 
with water, and after repeatedly questioning her as to 
what it was, and how it was, drew forth the confession 
that she couldn't help " taking on," her Aunt — her own 
Aunt Peggy, that she thought had loved her in her 
heart's cere — had gone and married. 

It was not to be supposed that Mrs. Bingham saw 
anything ve7'y dreadful in such a proceeding, and she 
said so. But Nelly only moaned and rocked the more, 
repeating, " Ah, you don't know what it is to be with- 
out the breadth of your hand of a home. No home — 
no home — if I was turned adrift to-morrow —not a 
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straw in my own thatch to save me — ^to forget her poor 
darling Nelly — and what's a man's word worth — how 
often has Tom swore that while he'd breath to draw on 
Ireland's ground, he'd never turn his thoughts on any 
one but Nelly." 

" But you have told me over and over again, Nelly, 
that you never would marry that man — that you left 
Ireland to avoid him." 

" True for ye, ma'am dear, and it's the right thing 
I did. But, oh, I never th6ught Aunt Peggy would 
marry at her time of life." 

" Did she know him in her youth ] " questioned Mrs. 
Bingham, in her soft, low voice. 

How glad we are to find that others do what we have 
done ! — 

The Honourable Mrs. James Cranley got up a very 
pretty little scene when informed by her brother-in-law 
that his old love had given him the hope that the re- 
maining years of his life should be passed in matrimonial 
happiness. First she was astonished, then she was 
indignant, then she asked him what was to become of 
her and her children — those darlings, who had been 
brought up to " great expectations " — suppose such a 
horrid thing was to happen, as his having a family. 
Where were her sons then, the sons of his adoring 
brother (all his life long James Cranley had been as 
great a trial to that high-minded amiable elder brother, 
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as a brainless, selfish rattle cannot fail to be to a 
thoughtful, sensitive man). If she could have thought 
how it might turn out, she would have left the house 
before his cousm (pretty coiisining it was) came into it. 
She wondered how women could be so frivolous, and 
so designing, and so indelicate. She was on the point 
of calling them " old fools,'' but she kept back as well 
as she could all dangerous words. Mr. Cranley bore all 
this with a patience most woefully provoking to an 
irritable nature. If he had asserted his right to do as 
he pleased, if he had frowned or jerked, or even looked 
fingry, but he leaned back in his chair; his smile, 
which certainly might in general be called sad, 
brightened almost into mischief ; his eyes sparkling ; 
his whole air betokening a sort of well-bred indifference 
to her remonstrances, that finally threw the little lady 
into hysteria Of course Mr. Cranley rang for her maid, 
but the lady's dramatic tendencies would not suffer her 
to depart in peace. She declared her determination to 
weep and pray beside the beds of her, " sleeping inno- 
cents — her beloved James — sweet heaven-bom chil- 
dren." She entered more cautiously than was her habit, 
and found old Maud seated in the boys' room. The 
lads were fast asleep, — even rude children look lovely in 
repose, — but sleeping as they were, the eldest was evi- 
dently pale and sickly. Maud was as erect as a statue 
carved in wood ; she looked more weird, and yet more self- 
possessed than Mrs. James Cranley had ever seen her. 
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Maud's expression terrified her. She was so struck 
with it that she fell into a chair, instead of spreading 
out her dress, and getting into her peculiar pose ; and 
her round, foolish, " mooney ^ eyes enlarged like a cat's, 
until her insignificant features became absorbed, as it 
were, by her eyes — " all eyes." 

Old Maud kept her position, her sharp, wrinkled 
features standing out in malignant relief from the broad 
borders of a cap that surrounded her withered brow juid 
face — a face whose expression must have been singularly 
powerful in womanhood. There was a tradition that 
Maud in her youth had been handsome — so handsome, 
that it was believed the father of the Honourable 
Francis and the Honourable James Cranley, admired 
her more than was consistent with his loyalty to his 
wife. 

Maud had been contemplating the children without 
removing her hands from her crutcL She withdrew 
her eyes from them, and fixed them with an aspect of 
intense contempt upon Mrs. James Cranley, uttering 
her words forcibly and clearly, but in a suppressed 
voice, — a sort of under growl, — her woman's instinct 
that still lived within her, commanding that she should 
not waken the sleepers. 

" It's not casting yourself down on a chair like a 
bundle of finery you should be, madam ; you know 
what's come into the house, don't you ; you know 
what's hanging over those boys." 
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"I do, I do; but you should not terrify me so, 
Maud, you ha^e no cousideration.'' 

" Consideration for you, I have consideration for 
them — for those children of my darling James, who lay 
on this bosom ; but there is no use in wailing. What 
will you DO — DO — DO " she reiterated, and the mono- 
syllable hardened as it came from her lips, — 

" What did you let her come here for ? Why do you 
let her stay here % Why, why ] " 

" How you talK, Maud," whispered Mrs. James 
Cranley, peevishly, " you know this is not my house, 
not even likely to be my boy's house now. How 
could I have prevented her ? Why, Francis has been 
laying a train to get her here for months. Ay, and 
longer, longer than I can telL How could I live sus- 
pecting anybody, how could I ] I was intent on serv- 
ing the people — " 

" Serving the people," interrupted Maud, contempt- 
uously ; " serving youself, pampering your own vanity ; 
why, it's weeks since you saw your sleeping children. 
What will you cfo, widow of Jaraeg Cranley ; what will 
you do % That's it, do ! Tell me, woman, i^vhat will 
you DO to save them from beggary 1 Oh, that I should 
live in this smal^ powerless body, that quakes and* 
quivers at my own thoughts. What are you going to 
do ? all I can do, I do heartily. I will curse her from 
sunrise to sunset, from moonlight to matins. I curse 
her to nourish my own body, it's the only food it has 
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liad since noon. While I curse, I am strong ; if I bad 
not power to curse, I should die ! " 

There was something terrific in the woman's demon- 
strative wickedness ; it was a frightful picture of enraged 
and uusanctified old age, — the fury was so devastating, 
the vindictiveness so inhuman. 

Mrs. James could be bitter and spiteful in a small 
way, she could, as it were, pinch and scratch, and say 
quantities of crabbed things that had only a momentary 
meaning, but Maud's vindictive violence petrified her, 
and for some time she could only gaze at the old fiend 
and wonder if this was possession, if a demon had ac- 
tually entered into the shrivelled body, and spoke 
through those lean and purple lips. 

She would rather have believed that so it was, than 
thought her purely human. There was a pause ; the 
children slegt on peacefully, the curly brown head of one 
of them hardly indenting the downy pillow ; the profile 
of his delicate features so pale that they were but as 
shades of white against the fair linen. The younger 
lad's firm, round head and thick neck, had burrowed 
between bolster and pillow ; the lower part of his face 
was'ldone visible ; the jaw largely developed ; the lips 
full, and sufficiently open to show his strong, white 
teeth ; a little clenched fist, even in sleep betokening 
life and energy, contrasted with his elder brother's lean 
fingers that looked cold and waxy in comparison. There 
is something so calm and holy in the sleep of childhood, 
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something so suggestive of prayer that they, the young 
unconscious sleepers, may be saved from the pitfalls of 
the worldly world ; and that the whispering angels, 
who keep such faithful, though unseen vigils round their 
couch, may inspire them with what is best and wisest' — 
that the very atmosphere is sanctified by the innocence 
and tranquillity of such repose. But neither of those 
women were in harmony with the stillness of the scene. 
The one looked like a fierce, gaunt she-wolf keeping 
watch over her cubs, not from any motive of humanity 
or sympathy with their helplessness, but simply because 
of the reasonless, but undying animal instinct— they 
were hers. 

The other, so peevish and pitiful, glanced furtively 
from the hag to the door, and at last gathered courage 
to move her chair farther from Maud, and without 
looking fully at her, she whispered, speaking at intervals, 
"My nerves are quite shattered, so are yours good 
Maud — so go to bed — and after a good night's sleep, 
Maud, our heads will be clearer. The marriage cannot 
be prevented — I see no way — the old fools — the old 
fools," she repeated bitterly. 

" And you," broke in Maud, " oldest and worst not 
to have prevented it — there — go to bed — to bed, and 
dream of — your little election ! and your boys in green 
pinafores — at the doors of the workhouse — " 

" Ta, ta 1 " responded the weak woman, yawning. 
"I did carry that in the teeth of the parish — ^green 
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pinafores ! and 1*11 — 1*11 cany a more difficult matter — 
if — if — I can break off that marriage! — go to bed, 
Maud, to be sure I carried the green pinafores.". 

" The idiot ! " exclaimed the old woman, after Mrs. 
James had closed the door; " the idiot ! " she repeated, 
as she sank' into her usual chair. " The poor, weak 
idiot," she repeated. '^ To bed,*' she said, and the old 
woman's words hissed and faltered between her thin cruel 
lips; '^ old Maud will not lay her bones on a bed, or close 
her eyes, until something is done — done — to crush this 
lolly. Cicely ! Gcely ! that my poor foolish boy loved, 
as much as ever Francis loved her, and she ridiculed 
the one, and jilted the other — ay, while loving him, in 
a way that almost brought her to her grave — we man- " 
aged thaty my lady and I ! Oh, my lady hated her, and 
she was a good hater ! I often thought how she would 
have hated me, if she knew all ! my life would not have 
been worth an hour's purchase — she cared nothing for 
life or death — she'd play fast and loose with both. 
Ay, she was a grand hater ! " 

Before twelve struck Maud had subsided into 
silence, her withered face pressed within her bony 
palms, her brow contracted by some unspoken resolu- 
tion, that turned her feebleness to stone; at last she 
rose stiffly, and, turning from the door, opened an old- 
fashioned, three-cornered cupboard, that the servants 
called "Maud's own," and after a little delay crept 
stealthily from the room, shading her candle with one 
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Land, the other held the candlestick and two corners 
of her apron, which seemed full of some soft substance. 

The most wakeful ear could not have detected a 
sound, so noiselessly did she glide from the chambo*. 

On she went, a weird remnant of evil days and 
nights, and plots and poiideriligs, from the time when 
roses bloomed on her fair young cheeks and light 
danced in her eyes, until that very moment. 

On she went, not with faltering step, or trembling 
frame as befitted her years, but with firm, silent resolve 
to DO — what she had determined — and this nerved her 
at seventy, as it had done while she was in the bloom 
of very remarkable beauty. 

But Nelly's last letter to her Aunt will best tell the 
occurrence of that night in its own quaint, picturesque 
language : — 

"My dear Aunt, — You will wonder why I have 
not written since my last, which did little more than 
express my surprise at the contents of your letter, wish- 
ing you and him all happiness as in duty bound — and 
sure if you are content, I have no right to be the con- 
trary — and in matrimony I believe it's clean impossible 
to judge of what makes any one else happy; in that, as 
in other things — what's one man or woman's mate 
would be another man or woman's poison — they may 
find out the right or the wrong by time, but never by 
teaching. And so now, I say, what I ought to have 
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said before, May God bless you both! — you war all 
the world to me, when I had nothing, and if I*m 
looked on as something now, sure it's only because — 
because — I had a dread of Tom and the soft chil- 
dren ! 

" Well, Aunty, Tve gone through such a deal, — sure 
I had my trial by water, when we were in furrin parts, 
and IVe had it by fire since I came home — for I'm 
thinking it's Cranley Hurst that will be my home for ' 
the rest of my days. 

" But if I don't begin, I'll never end. We war in our 
beds, and after writing to you, something came over 
me, that I could not get a wink of sleep, not a wink — 
I was wide awake, — uneasy in my mind, — t^i^iking 
— and taking a turn at the prayers, now and again, 
then listening, as if I dreaded something — when all at 
once, from my lady's room, came a cry, such I never 
heard before — it was like one trying to escape from 
present death — I was there, it seemed to me, before it 
was ended, and well I was — ^the bed was on fire, and 
my poor mistress was trying to escape from it, but 
old Maud had fastened on her, as a wild cat on a hare, 
driving her back, pressing her down, and never heeding 
that she herself was on fire ! I grappled the witch and 
cast her far ofi^ the flames mounting round her. It 
was not her I was thinking of, I don't know how I did 
it, but while calling for help, and ringing, I had strength 
to roll my mistress in a great velvet table-cover, and 
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carried her into the lobby ; and though my hand was 
burnt and my hair singed off my head, I never felt it — 
never ! — there was present help, and when I unrolled 
my lady, I thought she was dead, the fire was out, but 
she had fainted; when she came to herself, what do 
you think was the first word she spoke ] 

<* * Nelly — that poor old woman ! ' 

"Now, did you ever hear tell of a greater angel- 
turn than that? No complauit, just following Qod's 
command by nature as it were — 

" * Nelly — ^that poor old woman ! ' 

" O Aunty ! sure there was joy in heaven over those 
sweet words — ^there must have been — I felt it aU over 
me. I never knew how I loved and honoured my 
darling lady, until that very minute ! 

" I never could tell-how they got the fire under; there 
was plenty of confusion and people, but the Honour- 
able Francis and I had but the one thought But I 
never can forget Maud — where I had cast her, and 
the flames mounting over her; she, still as death, 
making no effort to save herself Oh, it was awful ! 

" Her hatred of my dear lady was that bad, that she 
determined to bum her as she slept, sooner than she 
should marry the Honourable Francis! just look at 
that ! And she kindled the flames, head and foot of 
the bed, and was leaving the room when my mistress 
woke, and sprang from her bed, it was then the wicked 
craythur fastened on her, and cast her' and herself 
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into the burning; sure no one ever heard tell of any 
devil's determination stronger than that ! 

" My lady, wonderful to tell, was only scorched here 
and there, nothing at all to signify, at least when you 
think of how close death had grappled her. 

" But Maud, though they drew her out of the fire, 
never uttered sigh or sound, or shrank from the pain, 
but lay with her eyes fixed, until she died. 

" We never knew whether she was sensible or not ; 
even when the boys she was so fond of war brought in, 
she never noticed them ! Oh, she was a sinful woman ! 
sinful beyond telling; and I've heard more than I 
ought to have heard, and more than I'm going to tell, 
that came out in the wonderfulest manner, but they do 
say, that the Honourable Francis knew it all along, 
only he wouldn't let on, because of hurting his mother's 
pride, while she lived ; and then he did not like to vex 
Mrs. James — he's an easy going gentleman — and after 
my mistress was beguiled to give him up through 
falsehoods, he never cared what became of him. 

" But there is no doubt, that the Honourable James 
was only his brother by the father's side, and that 
IVfaud was his rale mother; and the country saw and 
knew that the father never thought anything of faith- 
fulness to his wife ; but the poor lady was blinded by 
lier pride, and believed that no husband could be faith- 
less to het. She gave her baby to Maud to nurse, and 
what came of it is not known, but they seem to have 
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clear proof that she put her own child in its pliace, and 
blinded her mistress from first to last! 

" This accounts for her great love for the Honourable 
James (who wasn't honourable after all), and his chil- 
drea And we've had Mrs. James in hysterics and at 
death's door. And think of my darling lady, who 
refused to marry the master until he settled what she 
called a proper independence on Mrs. James, and them 
two l^ds; but that's done now, and the house is clear 
of them. Mrs. James wouldn't stay; she's gone to 
the Brunnensl (all bad luck go with her,) and the 
young gentlemen to school Oh, darling, but it's hard 
to know who's who ! 

" To think of that poor cinder, which she was when I 
saw her last> first stepping into sin, and living ever 
after, as it were, on the edge of an earthquake ; and 
then the woman's love, or the woman's ambition get- 
ting the better of her, and she changing the children ! 
Oh, may we all keep from the first steps to sin ! I 
don't know why I should keep thirjting hlird only of 
her. Sure, the father of her child, no matter how grand 
in the sight of the world, was a lej^er in the eye of 
God. I'll never marry, Aunt, you may depend on 
that! To think of that handsome hypocrite, the 
master's father, living the way he did, and well thought 
of in the society of virtuous, good women. I don't 
mind your telling Tom, but I've no faith in any of his 
sex. I'd rayther go through the world as I am, than 
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be tied to such an uncertainty as a husband. But 
none the less do 'I pray, Aunt, that you and my 
darling mistress may be happy ! 

" And, Aunt dear, I don't want to brag, but they all 
call me a harol think of that! sure it was only natural 
I should carry her out of the furnace when she was in 
.it; and I see no haroism in that. But I shall have no 
more experiences to tell for ever so long, as after the 
wedding we are going to take it aisy. No more little 
elections ! I saw my mistress and the master looking 
over plans for what they call model cottages and 
schools, and things to make the people about them 
comfortable. 

" And so the heaven's light and blessing be on you 
and us all ! prays your aflTectionate and dutiful niece, 

" Nelly Nowlan." 
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jHY, then, Grace, where was the good of all 
the larning I gave you, girl darlint, if you 
won't read us what's on the paper; sure 
it's pleasant at times to hear the news." 

"Uncle, dear, sure it's all the pleasure in life I'd 
have in accommodating you," replied Grace, still xjon-' 
tinuing to twirl her wheel; "only that, you see, I can't 
read and spin at the same time." 

" What news you tell us," persisted Corney Burnett, 
or, as he was commonly called, "Black Burnett;" 
" what news you tell us. Who ever expected you to 
read and spin at the same time 1 And indeed, dear 
Grace, it's glad of an excuse I'd be, set aside the 
reading, to get you from your wheel; the burr and the 
twirl of it's never out of my eyes nor ears." 

" It's eager to make the linen I am, to keep us cleuir 
and comfortable — and you above all, uncle ; to see you' 
comfortable, sure, is the pride of my life, to say nothing 
of the blessing." 
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"Thank you, Qrace; I believe it from my heart. 
And why shouldn't I ? since the day I promised my 
poor brother (God be good to him !) to be a father to 
the both of you, I never had a care on pour account 
anyhow." 

"Nor on account of poor Michael, either, uncle. 
Poor Michael, for the sense Gk>d has left in him, is as 
good a boy as is to be found in a month of Sun- 
days." 

"Ay," replied Burnett, sorrowfully; "but it's very 
mournful to see him sitting there, staring into the turf- 
fire, and seeming to care for nothing on the living earth 
but that cur of a dog." 

" Snap loves him dearly : it's wonderful, so it is, to 
see how he watches every turn Michael takes; the poor 
haste's eye is never tired looking at him, nor his ear 
never shut to his voice," said Grace, putting aside her 
wheel and unfolding the remnants of a tattered news- 
paper. 

"Bead the news — ^read the news," reiterated the 
half-idiot boy, who had been, as his nnde truly said, 
staring into the turf-fire, his dog curled round his feet, 
and his long bony fingers clasped over his knees. 
"Bead the news, Grace. What you see wrong in 
others, mend in yourself — what you see wrong in 
others, mend in yourself: — is that the news, Grace ?" 

Grace could hardly forbear smiling at the rapidity 
with which he pronounced and repeated a sentence 
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that had obtained for him the soubriquet of " Preaching 
Michael;" and she replied, "I think, Mick, honey^ it 
would be news if people did so." 

"Ay," repeated the idiot, "what you see wrong in 
others, mend in yourself." 

"Hold your whisht,* will you?" exclaimed Black 
Burnett. "What name's to the paper you've got, 
Grace?" 

" That's more than I can telT you, uncle dear," re- 
plied the gentle girl; "for the name's clean tore off: 
but sure it's no matter for the name ; one paper's as 
good as another." 

"Oh, be quiet now; don't you mind that some 
papers are for one side, and some for t'other — and both 
can*t be right, that's an impossibility. How ould is 
it?" 

" I can't tell that either, uncle ; but it can't be very 
ould, for just down here it says that small bonnets are 
all the thing, and the last time Mrs. Hays, of the big 
house, was past here, she had a hat like a griddle : so, 
as she's tip-top, she'd have tip-top fashions — why not? 
So I'm sure the paper's not over a fortnight printed, 
any way." 

"Well, read what they're after saying in the big 
houses of parliament; read every word, not as you did 
the last loan of a paper I had : Barney Doolen told 
me twice as much out of it as you read, Grace." 
• Keep silence. 
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" Barney made it, then," exclaimed Grace, neverthe- 
less colouring deeply — for she knew the charge was 
not altogether unfounded, as she was in the habit of 
skipping a great deal ^t Barney made the news, I say, 
uncle; for I re'ad it from top to bottom — and then 
again, and again — and most of it backwards to plaze 
you : it took me as long as I'd spin a pound of flax — 
so it did." 

" I wish I knew if that paper was one of the right 
sort," said Burnett, without heeding her observation. 

" I*m sure it is," she replied ; " for at the very top it 
begins with * Father Mulvaney's Sarmon.'" 

** A priest's sarmon put on the paper," repeated the 
good old man, rubbing his hands gleesomely, and 
drawing his "creepie" closer to the fire; "let's have it, 
Grace. Now show your fine laming, my girl; — ^but 
aisy, there — first let me light my doodeen* Augh !" 
he continued, after screwing up his tobacco in a piece 
of dirty brown paper, and thrusting it into a hole in 
the wall "for safety." "Augh ! Grady's tobacco isn't 
worth a farthing a pound — he always keeps it in 
paper." 

" What you see wrong in others, mend in yourself," 
exclaimed the natural 

" He has you there," laughed pretty Grace, as she 
glanced at the paper ends sticking out of the wall 

" Read the sarmon — one at a time, if you plaze, Miss 

• Pipe. 
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Grace," said Burnett, looking serious; but Grace, be- 
fore she did her uncle's bidding, sprung up, and kissed 
his wrinkled cheek affectionately, whispering, "You 
are not angry with your own poor Grace?" The 
seriousness passed from the old man^s brow, and Grace 
commenced showing her "laming." She had not 
finished the first sentence, however, when she stopped, 
and said, " Uncle, it's very strange, but this sarmon is 
•spelt quare^not in good English." 

" A' mighty fine judge you are, to be sure," replied 
Surnett, again roused to the "short passing anger." 
" A mighty fine scholar you must be to faut a priest's 
sarmon and the printing of a newspaper ! I suppose 
you'll be for preaching and printing yourself." 

Grace recommenced : — 

" * Boys aud girls — but most particularly boys — we 
must all die ! Ay, indeed die — as sure as grass grows 
or wather runs. Now you see that the great min of 
ould times are all dead ! Not a mortial sowl of thim 
all alive.' Uncle," said Grace, pausing, "do you 
think that's truer' 

" True ! " repeated Black Burnett, not looking in the 
mildest manner from under the deep and shaggy brows 
which had gained him his cognomen; "to be sure; 
and to all reason it's true. Show me one of the 
people of ould times that's alive." 

" Molly Myran, of Crag's Pass, near Carrick-burn, 's 
above a hundred," replied Grace, who feared, she 
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hardly knew why, that the sermon was a sort of quiz 
upon the priesthood, though she dared not say so. 

" Molly Myran ! " again* repeated her uncle, con- 
temptuously. "Heaven help the child! Sure no 
one's worth talking of amongst the rale ancients that's 
less than a thousand or two ! Go on with the sar- 
mon." 

Grace continued — 

" There was Julus Sasar, and twelve of them there 
was — mortus est — he's dead ! ' " 

" Morty who ] " inquired Burnett, sharply. 

"J£(n'ttts est f — M-O-B," continued poor Grace, read- 
ing, and then spelling the letters. 

" I hope you are reading what's on the paper," per- 
sisted her uncle, doubtingly. 

"As true as Gospel," she replied, "that is what I'm 
reading. * There was the great Cleopathra, an Egyp-^ 
tian, and a grate warrior ; he used to dhrink purls for 
lacUher — mortiis est — he's dead too ! There was Mark 
Antony, a grate frind and co-adjuthor of Cleopathra's, 
he had a grate turn for boating and the like — mortus 
est — he's dead too ! There was Charleymange, a grate 
Frinchman of laming and tongues, and with all his 
larning — mortus est — he's dead too ! There was the 
grate Alexandre, the gineral of the whole wide world !'" 

" Save us ! " ejaculated the old man, as he knocked 
the ashe? out of his pipe against a stone which projected 
from the back of the chimney. 
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"*The whole wide world!'" repeated Grace; "he 
used to roar and bawl whenever he couldn't set a 
faction fight a-foot; and it isn't at that he'd stop, if he 
had his own way, for it was all fun to him;— mortus 
est ! — he's dead, too ! There was the great Cicero, a 
mighty fine pracher, like myself — TnortiLs est — ^he's 
dead, too. There was the wonderful Arkimedays, her 
was a grate magician, an admiral, and a navigator; he 
used to set ships o' fire by just looking at them 
through a spy-glass; he had an eye, boys, like a pro- 
cess. Mortas est — he's dead, too ! — ' " 

" Grace," interrupted the old man, " I believe, after 
all, you're right. I wish I had the name of the paper. 
I don't think it's of the true sort, so I'll roul it up, 
put it into my pocket, show it to his reverence at the 
'station' on Friday, and ask him if the sarmon's a 
right one." 

" Just let me go over it a bit first," said Grace, in- 
tending doubtless to refer to the paragraphs on 
fashion, as all girls in Ireland and out of Ireland in- 
variably do. " Sure, I'm not so fond of spending, my 
time at anything of the sort." She continued looking 
over column afte^ column, until at last she came to a 
name she thought she had heard her uncle speak of. 

" Didn't you know one James Kenneth, uncle ? " 

" To be sure I did, Grace. What has honest Jemmy 
been after, to be put on the paper ] " 

"He's dead, uncle." 
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" Dead — dead ! " ejaculated the old man ; " James 
.Kemieth was fifteen years to the good younger than 
-me! — My poor Grace!" — 

. "Why, what had I to do with him?" inquired the 
girl, astonished at her uncle's earnestness. 

" Not much, to be sure; and yet you had, Grace, as 
a body may say.'* 

" But what's very strange, uncle, is, that jast under 
his death, is the death of his son Thomas — a young 
man in his seventeenth year ! " 

Grace was so intent on the paragraph, for people are- 
always touched by the deaths of those who are nearly 
their own age, that she kept her eyes fixed on the 
paper, and it was some minutes before she perceived 
that a death-like paUor had overspread her uncle's 
countenance. She sprang from her seat when she per- 
ceived it, and flinging her arms round his neck, in- 
quired if he was ill. 

I have observed the manifestations of joy^and grief 
in the inhabitants of many lands. The Scotch are 
wisely taught from infancy to subdue their feelings ; 
they bring them at an early period of life under a 
subjection which, though decidedly advantageous to 
themselves, throws a coldness, at times, upon the 
feelings of others. The expressions of English sym- 
pathy or anxiety, though the sincerest in the world, 
are blunt and ungraceful. You feel that those of 
French tenderness are tricked and garlanded with a 
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view to effect; tlieir tears are shed after a form— -their 
sorrow is made picturesque. But the anxiety, the ear- 
.nestness, the truthfulness of Irish sympathy, sorrow, or 
tenderness, burst uncontrolled from the heart, — the 
young heart I should say, for old hearts learn how to 
.regulate their feelings, and it is well they do, for other- 
wise they would go wounded and tortured to, their 
graves. To one accustomed only to the well-bred 
habits of modern society, the earnest and gushing 
sympathy with which an Irish girl enters into the joys, 
griefs, hopes,, and fears of those she loves, presents 
quite a delightful reading of human nature — it is 
most beautiful and eloquent in its character! She 
loses all consideration of self — she weeps — she laughs — 
because those she loves weep or laugh. She forgets 
that she is a separate creation — and feels as if created 
for her friends — friends ! — the word is all too cold to 
express her devotion^ it must be seen to be understood 
— excited, or it can never be appreciated as it deserves. 
Grace Burnett was a child of smiles and tears — a sun- 
beam in a house ! She had never been seen to frown, 
though she was occasionally sad, because her uncle was 
at times moody, even to ill-temper — the neighbours said 
they sometimes pitied her; had they understood the 
happiness she felt in soothing his irritations, they would 
have envied her her delight when saying — " No one 
can please my dear uncle half as well as I." Grace 
was proud of the influence her affectionate gentleness 
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had gained over Black * Burnett. And now, when she 
hung round him and inquired so earnestly if he was ill, 
and what troubled him, she thought her heart would 
break at his continued silence : even her idiot brother 
seemed to sympathize with her — he fidgeted on his 
seat, looked at her, shuffled his fingers through his hair, 
and at last came and stood by her side. 

" Something's come entirely over him that I* ve no 
skill in," she said at last despairingly. — " Mick, ^peak 
to him, Mick — he'll mind you, maybe." 

" What you see wrong in others, mend in yourself," 
muttered the idiot. 

"Ah, Grace — my poor Grace — and that's it sure 
enough," said her uncle, recovering from his stupor, — 
" that's it ! — the sarmon that poor natural preaches was 
evermore in my ear, and maybe that was the reason it 
did not reach my heart — *What you see wrong in 
others, mend in yourself.'— r Wasn't I constant at Mr. 
Hahway of Mount Grove, to get a lease of years, in- 
stead of lives, for his farm] — didn't I worry Mr. 
Maguire till he had his lease properly drawn; — ^and 
when forty acres of the best arable land in the county 
went clean out of the hands of Nicholas Cruise, who 
passed so many censures on his carelessness as Black 
Burnett]" 

" What you see wrong in others, mend in yourself," 
again said Michael. 

*''By this and by that!" exclaimed Burnett, his 
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s^tated feelings taking another turn, and glad of escape 
by words or violence, " if you repeat that to me again, 
you poor tantalizing ill-featured fool! Ill find if 
there's any brains in your skull ! It's a purty thing for 
you to be reproaching me, that nursed you since you 
came out of your shell" Michael and Snap paired oflf 
into the chimney-corner, and Grace burst into tears. 

"Ay, cry; — you may well ciy, Grace, but it's no 
use. I'm ould, and almost helpless, — and Gbd only 
knows," — continued the farmer, as he paced up and 
down the spacious kitchen, which his father and grand- 
father had trod before him, — " God only knows how 
long I may be in the land of the living; and then, 
Gi-ace, then what is to become of you?" 

"Me, uncle]" 

" Ay, you, uncle ! — ^why you're growing as great an 
omadaivn* as your brother!" 

Grace feared to ask a question, but still the tears 
rained down her cheel^s. 

" Haven't you heard me say, that I had three lives 
in the new lease of this place — James Kenneth, and 
his son Thomas — ^Thomas, who was born the same year 
as you, my poor Grace — and — what an old sinner I am ! 
— ^Tom Kenneth cut off, as a body may say, in the very 
bud of his youth — the same age as you, Gracy — within 
a week the same age — yet he is taken — a fine, strong, 
healthy boy — he is taken — and you, a delicate, weakly 

* Fool 
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"Ay," replied the man; "like, to be sure I do;^ 

everytbing here is tp be liked — and " his eye 

glanced familiarly at Grace, " loved, for the matter of 

that — but " he paused, and looked round again 

and again. 

"It's a wild night, and Tm thinking you'd better 
take an air of the fire," said Burnett. 

"Thank ye, so I will; it feels very comfortable," 
said the stranger, walking under the shadow of the 
wide chimney, and spreading out his hands to the heat, 
which Grace had increased by the addition of some 
"sods" of turf. "The boy— a natural— the dog," he 
continued, talking alou^ and yet as if to himself, " the 
dog — the pretty girl — everything exactly as I saw it — 
it is very strange 1" 

" May I make so bould as to ask what is so strange ? '' 
inquired Burnett. 

" Everything— everything here," he replied, turning 
his back to the fire, and again surveying the apart- 
ment. 

"Nothing out of the common, sir, barring Grace's 
little work-table — a compliment from the carpenter,'* 
observed the simple-minded man, while Grace blushed 
at the allusion to her — (truth will out) — her lover ! 

"Stranger and stranger still," resumed the traveller; 
"and that tluU young lady's name should be Grace 1" 

"Young lady!" repeated Burnett; "she's an honest 
man's daughter, and a good little girl, but no lady." 
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"She's your niece, and that poor fellow's your 
nephew, and that dog's name is Snap, and your name 
is Comey Burnett, commonly called Black Comey, or 
Black Burnett." 

Grace looked astonished, and uttered a silent prayer, 
crossing herself; even Mick opened his large brown eyes; 
while their uncle said, " Why, then, it's known you must 
be among the neighbours, though you're strange to me, 
and your tongue's not of this country." 

"I have walked seventeen miles since I entered a 
house. I was never in this part of the world before, 
and I was bom in foreign parts ; and yet I am as much 
at home here as if I had Hved in the parish all my life ! 
Every stick of your furniture I feel as used to as if it 
had been my own ! " 

Black Burnett crossed himself as he turned to look 
round his cottage, and Grace slid slily out of the. 
kitchen into her little chamber, and dipping her fingers 
into the vase of holy water that hung at the head of 
her humble bed, sprinkled herself with it.; wetting her 
fingers again, so that on her return to the kitchen she 
might convey a few drops to her brother's person; her 
uncle wore a scapular, so she considered him safa 

" Why, then, may I ask again how you gained your 
information?" questioned Burnett, as he seated him- 
self opposite his mystifying guest, who, on Grace's re- 
turn, was seated also. 

" Indeed, you may," he replied ; " and, what's not 
(77) . 12 
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always the case, 1*11 answer you — I dreamt it /" Upon 
this there was a loud exclamation, and a general cross- 
ing succeeded. Their visitor looked round and smiled. 
" Do not be ashamed of your religion, my good friends ; 
I have been in many countries, and one's religion's as 
good as another, if acted up to ; that's my belief Cross 
yourself again, my pretty maid, and you, too. Master 
Burnett, and I will tell you how it was; but first let 
me ask, is th^e not a deep line of sand-pits near this, 
a little way off the road leading to the left]" 

"There is!" replied the uncle and niece together. 

" And — now mark me ! % is there not a very large elm- 
tree a few perches farther on 1 " 

" There is ! " responded the same voices. 

"And when you pass that, you descend a steep, 
green valley]" 

"You do!" 

" At the- foot of the valley runs a bright clear stream 
with a bridge over it?" 

'• There did run a stream there," said Burnett; " but 
Peter Pike turned it into his mill-dam, as I told him, 
contrary to nature and act of parliament; so that now 
there's a bridge without any water under it." 

The traveller's countenance fell, but it brightened 
immediately, and he continued, "And further down 
that stream are the ruins of an old abbey; and under 
the south window of that abbey stands a broad, flat 
marble stone?" 
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"Ay, true enough," said Burnett; *^IVe pegged my 
top on it many a time when I was a boy." 

"Peter Pike, then, has not turned that stone into 
his mill-dam," persisted the stranger smiling; "and 
as it remains there — why, my friend, our fortune's 
made— that's all!" 

"I don't see — I don't understand. You've not 
insensed * me into it yet," said Burnett 

"The time's not come for telling all; I have said 
enough to prove to you that, without ever having been 
here before, I knew exactly what I have told, and more, 
too, which, when I have had some refreshment, you 
shall know." 

What the Irish peasant has to give, he gives freely, 
be it much or Httle. Hospitality has been called the 
virtue of savage life; be it so; its exercise is delightful 
to the wayfarer. As the evening advanced, it Was 
evident that, notwithstanding Grace's desire to hear all 
the stranger had to communicate, he was not disposed 
to gratify her curiosity, and she and her brother were 
soon dismissed to their beds. There was a half -finished 
closet inside Grace Burnett's little room, which .served 
(if truth must be told) as the nursing-chamber of a pet 
calf, which she was rearing with more than ordinary 
care; for the creature was milk-white, devoid of spot 
or blemish, and consequently regarded with supersti- 
tious tenderness. As the stranger was to occupy 

* Enliglitcned. 
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Mick's bed, the poor natural was content to share the 
calfs straw; but when his sister went to cover him 
with a supernumerary blanket, she found him sitting, 
his arms enfolding the neck of his favourite dog, and 
his eyes staring with the expression of one who listens 
attentively. 

" Go to sleep, Michael." 

"Whisht!" exclaimed the boy, holding up his 
finger. 
. "What ails you, Astore? " 

" Whisht ! " he again repeated. 

*^ lie down, Michael" 

" No, no ! I saw — whisht 1 — I saw what Lanty Pike 
kills the birdeens with, peepin', peepin', in the strange 
man's breast — I saw the muzzle of it — he ! he ! Uncle's 
the fool, if uncle trusts him — ^whisht ! " 

The astonishment occasioned by the stranger's story 
at once faded from Grace's mindj but if it did, her 
first impressions returned with tenfold strength. How 
was her uncle to make his fortune ? What connection 
could he have with the traveller's dream, or the broad, 
flat stone in the old, grey abbey? Her spirit sank 
within her. A tythe-procter }iad been murdered 
about two years before, and thrown into the gravel pit. 
Her heart beat feebly within her bosom, and half 
creeping, half staggering, to the door of her chamber, 
she put her eye close to the latch-hole, and saw, to her 
astonishment, her imcle evidently preparing to accom- 
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pany the stranger out, though the night was dark and 
stormy; the traveller was already equipped, and Black 
Burnett was putting on his "big coat" Nor did it 
escape the girl's observation, that the whisky bottle 
was nearly empty, and that, though the stranger was 
perfectly sober, her uncle's cheek was flushed, and his 
step unsteady. She was about to let them see that she 
was not gone to bed, and to entreat her uncle not to 
go forth that night, when she remembered that their 
cottage was " a good step " from any other dwelling, 
and that if their mysterious guest intended violence, 
he could easily overpower a half-drunken man and a 
feeble girl ; poor Michael was always counted as 
nothing. She saw her uncle take up his spade from 
out the comer, and, notwithstanding the stranger's 
entreaties to be permitted to carry it, she was pleased 
to observe he persisted in his determination to bear it 
himself. A tremor she could not account for came 
over her, and as they closed the outer door, she nearly 
fainted. 

Black Burnett and his visitor proceeded on their 
way in the direction of the gravel pits. 

" You're sure of the road 1 " inquired the stranger. 

" Am I sure that this is my own hand ? " replied 
Burnett; "first the gravel pits — then the bridge — no, 
then the elm — then the bridge — ^then the ould abbey 
— then the flat stone ! Ah ! what will the neighbours 
say, when Grace flourishes off to mass on a side-saddle? 
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and to think of your bringing me such news just as Td 
got into the doldruuis about the lease. Three days — 
three nights, I mean — since you dreamt of the goold ? " 

"Three exactly." 

" Under the flat stone 1 " 

"Ay! do let me carry the spade; And see, as we 
seem to be on the edge of the gravel pit, had you not 
better walk next to it? you know it, and I don-t" 

"I thought you said you war up to every turn of 
the crag, through the drame 1 " 

" Ay, to be sure ; but give me the spade." 

"I tell you I won't; haven't you the bag that's to 
carry home the red goold] Och, how they will all 
stare! Qrace shan't put o€f ould uncle then with a 
bottle of whisky; I'll have a whole, cask! Whir, man 
alive! can't you walk straight, as I dol you almost 
had me over the edge of the pit, and there's good six 
feet wather in the bottom of it. There, just where 
the moon shines, is the elm-tree, and — " 

In all human probability the word would have been 
his last, for the murderer's grasp was on the arm of 
his intended victim, but that Michael, the half-idiot 
Michael, with a hoop and a halloo, bearing a lighted 
stick in his hand, rushed so closely by them that the 
sparks of his wild brand starred the stranger's coat ; 
while Snap, hearing his master's voice, barked either . 
in glee op anger. 

"Hurroo! hun-oo! Uncle, uncle, here's the light 
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for your's or the devil's pipe ! Hurroo ! night-rovers 
— ill-gatherers! hurroo! hurroo!" and shouting and 
jumping, Michael kept before his uncle, now tossing 
his torch into the air, and then whirling it round his 
head. 

" Send the cub to liis den," said the stranger, in so 
fierce a tone of voice, that the inebriated Burnett noted 
the change, and turned to look at his companion. 

" Send the idiot home,*' he continued, " or I'll send 
him somewhere else ! " and, as he spoke, he drew a pistol 
from his vest. 

The sight of the weapon sobered the old man in a 
moment. " Stop ! stop ! " he exclaimed, " if you hurt 
a hair of that boy's head, you'll pay for it — ^that's all. 
You're no true man to draw a pistol on such a natural 
as that ; — besides what use have you for the fire-arms ? " 

"Use!" repeated the traveller; "why, you know 
your country has not the reputation of being the 
quietest in the world. So, for my own personal 
safety-^" 

" Quietest ! " repeated Burnet ; '* I'll trouble you not 
to say anything against the country. I'm thinking 
you're not the sort I took you for, — to offer to fire at 
a poor natural, whom every man in the parish would 
fight to purtect; and then to abuse Ould Ireland!" 

" My good friend," interrupted the stranger, " let me 
beg of you to send that boy home ; to trust our secret 
with an idiot would be absurd." 
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''As to getting Michael in, when Michael wonld 
rather be ont, I might as well tie a rat with a sngan.* 
There*s no use in gainsaying the poor natural So I'm 
thinking the night is so wild, and that craythur so bent 
upon watching what Fm after, that we'd better go 
back; — to-morrow night will do as well." 

^ If you'd just let me frighten him with a flash in 
the pan, it would send him to bed as gentle as a fawn." 

" Flash in the pan ! Arrah ! man alive ! — the whis- 
per of a pistol even would send Michael over the whole 
town -land before you could say Bannacher; and he'd 
have a crowd round us that would beat a priest's 
funeral to nothing. No, no; all we've for it to-night, 
is to go back and be aisy." 

Burnett was determined, and his companion was 
compelled to submit, after trying in vain to impress 
upon the farmer's ,mind that as it was the third night 
after the dream it was particularly favourable for such 
an adventure. 

" Sure the goold is there, and if it has stayed there 
for maybe a hundred or two years, what's to take it 
away now, or before to-morrow night?" argued Black 
Burnett ; but I much doubt if the idea would have in- 
fluenced him, bad not the sight of the pistol roused his 
suspicions, or, as he said himself, if something had not 
" come over him " that turned him homeward. 

The next morning the stranger lingered about the 

• straw rope. 
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cottage, making himself familiar with every winding 
path in the vicinity, and trying, as it is called, to 
" make friends " with Michael. Michael, however, was 
tru^ to his first feelings, and eyed the visitor as a shy 
dog may often be observed to regard a person who has 
treated hira secretly with harshness, and yet would 
wish to be on outward terms of civility. He offered 
him ginger-bread — Michael threw it in the fire; nuts 
' — he flung them back into his lap. In the favour of 
Grace, he made no progress either. His compliments 
were unregarded;' and to complete his mortification, 
tho favoured carpenter came to stay there for a day 
or two. He could not help thinking that the carpenter 
had been sent for, either by Grace or Michael, as a spy 
upon his actions. He saw that every movement he 
made, every word he spoke was watched, and whatever 
plan of action he had formed was evidently frustrated 
for the present Black Burnett talked to his guest 
eagerly of the anticipated treasure ; whatever suspicions 
or fears had been awakened in his mind had passed 
away with the darkness of night, and his habitual in- 
caution and natural obstinacy tended to make him as 
easy a prey as a murderer could desire. The next night 
it blew a perfect hurricane — a' sort of storm which a 
strong man cannot stand in — and the thunder and 
lightning sported in their fierceness with the winds 
and rain. The door of the cottage was forced in more 
than once; and as the fire gleamed upon the stranger's 
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face (for he had gathered himself up, silent, moody, 
and disappointed, in Burnett's chimney-comer), Grace 
could hardly forbear thinking him the incarnation of 
an evil spirit If superstition detracts from our wis- 
dom, it adds to our poetry; it is the higk-way of a 
■ poetic mind, and I much doubt if a vivid imagination 
could exist without it. There is often more genuine 
poetry in the mind of an Irish peasant than critics 
would deem possible. The weather was such that no 
one dared venture out ; and the more terrific the storm, 
the more Michael rejoiced. He leaped — he clapped 
his hands ; he seemed to his sister as if under the im- 
pression that his uncle owed his safety to the war of 
elements, which shook to the foundation their humble 
dwelling. At intervals the visitor and his host would 
look out upon the night, but it was only to return with 
discomfited aspects to their seats. 

"Uncle," said Grace, drawing him gently aside, 
"uncle, darlint, I want to spake a word to ye; it's 
about the lase, uncle. Matthew (her lover) has tould 
me that the landlord himself will be passing through 
Ross to-morrow, and he doesn't want any of us to know 
it, because he's always bothered about leases and the 
like; and you are sensible* no Irish gentleman in the 
world likes to be tormented about business of any kind 
— he'd rather let it take its own course without toil ; 
but Matthew says, uncle, that maybe, as my mother 

• Aware. 
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nursed him, and poor Mike — weak though he is — is 
his own foster-brother, if I watched and could get a 
glimpse of him, he'd spake to me anyhow." 

" I wouldn't be under a compliment to him for the 
lase,'* replied Burnett, proudly. " Maybe, Grace, it's 
more than himself I'll have one of these days." 

"Sure it's no compliment, if we pay the same as 
another ; and you were never a gale * behindhand in 
your life. And, uncle, honey ! if it's trusting to drames 
you are — " 

" You're not going to prache to me, are you ] " said 
the impatient man, interrupting her. 

"No, not prache, only there's a look betwixt yon 
man's two eyes that has no mercy in it. Uncle, 
a-cushla — take care of him ! " 

" You're a little fool-»-a worse natural than Mike — 
that's what you are ! " 

" But you'll take care — and about the lase 1 " 

"Let me alone, will you] Grace, you're a spiled 
girl — that's what you are — and it's myself spiled you," 
replied Burnett, turning again to look out on the night, 
which, fortunately for him, was worse than- ever. It 
was long past two before the family retired to rest; but 
Grace's head was too full to sleep. She was up with 
the lark; a calm and beautiful morning had succeeded 
the storm. Matthew, her handsome lover, was soon 
roused from his light slumbers in the bam, and she 

• Quarter's rent. 
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eorniseHed with bim long and earnestlj upon her 
phtns. 

^The terror of that strange man leaves my heart 
when the daylight ccMnes," said the innocent girl, " and 
yet I don't like to lave him alone with Mike and uncle. 
Mike thinks he'd hare pitched nnele into the gravel- 
pits, Thursday nighty but for him; — ^to be sure, there's 
no minding what Mike says." 

Matthew thought differently ; he said he had observed 
that, at limes, her brother evinced much intelligence. 

" The hmdlord will be in Ross about eleven, you say; 
and it's a long walk from this. A- weary on the drames ! 
But for the dramer, uncle himself would go, I know ; 
— and yet there's thmth in them at times — and.it was 
wonderful how he knew us alL" 

Matthew smiled. 

"Can't I go myself, and you stay here ? " she continued. 

No ; Matthew would not do that. What, let her go 
aloney as if no one cared for her, to meet her youn^and 
handsome landlord ! — he didn't care about the lease — 
not he — but to suffer her to go alone ! If she thought 
it would make her mind easy, his brother Brien, the? 
stonemason, should go to work at the New Pier " fore- 
nent " the house, and he would be a safeguard. 

That was a pleasant proposal; and in her eager 
desire to obtain a promise from the landlord that he 
would grant her uncle a lease of years, she more than 
half persuaded herself that her fears were imaginary. 
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" At all events," she argued, " no hartn can happen him 
iu the bames of the blessed sun. I'll be back before 
night ; and if I do but bring the promise— the written 
promise from the landlord — uncle will be in a good 
humour ; and then, maybe — maybe — I'd coax him over 
to give up the drame, and take a fresh oath against the 
whisky ! " 

Poor, poor Grace ! 

She w^akened Michael, and telling him to take care of 
his uncle, promised him some fresh gingerbread if he 
was a good boy, and kept his pledge; and having first 
left the breakfast ready, set off on her adventure, 
escorted by as true a lover, and as sensible a friend, as 
ever fell to the lot of a country girl 

Matthew is a perfect jewel in his way — sober, atten- 
tive, and industrious ; — ^fond of his home— -of his wife, 
and children 3 — worthy to be held up as a pattern to all 
the married men in his country, whether poor or rich. 
I honour Matthew, and think him — (and that is saying 
a great deal) — as good as any English husband of my 
acquaintance. But I am' anticipating. 

When Black Burnett got up, he was not a little 
annoyed at finding that pretty Grace had disappeared, 
contrary to his desire ; and though he well knew the 
cause of her absence, for once he had the prudence to 
keep his own counsel, saying only to his guest that she 
had gone to Boss. During the early part of the day 
the visitor walked about as he had done before ; "but at 
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noon the mason saw a strange boy give him a piece of 
paper — a note or parcel — he could not tell which, it 
was so " squeeged" between their hands ; but something 
of that sort it certainly was. 

After dinner, the stranger proposed that he should 
accompany Black Burnett a little way on the Boss road, 
to meet Grace on her return ; nor did he object to poor 
Michael bearing them company. The stonemason 
(honest Brien) thought, after a little time, he would 
follow in the distance ; though, as the hour was 
early, and the road much frequented, he had no appre- 
^hension of anything wrong; keeping, however, his eye 
on the man he had been cautioned by Ins brother 
and his intended sister to watch till their return. The 
two went, to all appearance, cheerfully, on their way : 
the stranger was one who had seen many countries; 
he could make himself very entertaining, and nobody 
loved a jest or a good story better than Burnett 
Michael stopped occasionally to gather blackberries, to 
speak " to a neighbour's child," to " hurrish " the pigs, 
or to throw stones at the crows which congregated in 
the fresh-ploughed fields. The brilliant morning had 
sobered down into the fine, tranquil autumn day ; the 
broad-leaved coltsfoot (almost as destructive to the 
cultivator of Irish ground as the superabundant ** rag- 
weed ") turned the silver lining of its light-green leaves 
to the declining sunbeams, and the hedges were gaily 
decked with rich clusters of the red-ripe hawthorn-berry. 
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" I cannot get on any further without something to . 
drink/' said the stranger, stopping opposite a wayside 
public-house, which was adorned by the O'Conuell 
arms, and a most unlike likeness of the ^^ Liberator." 
" You have treated me ; now I must treat you." 

"I have no objection to a glass of ^rale Cork,'" 
replied Burnett ; " but I must not taste more than one, 
or Grace, the slut, will haul me over the griddle for it." 

" I tell you what ; have some of Cherry's excellent 
ale, and if that doesn't warm you, you can have some* 
thing short afterwards." 

" Something what ? " inquired his companion, unac- 
customed to English slang. 

" Strong, you know. Come, my pretty mistress, a 
quart of Cherry's best ! " 

The clear and beautiful ale sparkled as, after he 
received it, he poured a portion into a measure, and 
turned towards the fire with the remainder, inquiring 
of his companion, " Shall I warm it for you % Would 
you hke it warmed with some sugar and spice, as we 
do in Wales ] " 

"No, no, do not put it on the fire ; I would rather 
have it as it is," replied Burnett ; " Cherry's ale wants 
nothing but the drinking." 

" You see," said the stranger, turning to the land- 
lady, ^^y<m see he would not let me ptU anything in i<." 

In an instant the draught was at Burnett's lips ; he 
had walked far, and the heat and exercise had over- 
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powered him. Another moment, and his destiny on 
this side the grave would have been decided ; but his 
time was not yet come. Michael rushed into the room, 
and seizing the cup from his uncle's uplifted hand, 
drank it nearly to the dregs. 

" Sorrow catch you for an ill " but ere Burnett 

could finish the sentence, his eye rested upon the 
changed and changing countenance of the stranger. 
Disappointment, rage, anger, and hatred were painted 
upon his distorted features; painted so vividly, that 
both the landlady and the intended victim exclaimed 
at the same moment, " It is poisoned I " 

What has taken some time to write, was the trans- 
action of less than a minute ; the villain seized the 
measure, and attempted to throw what remained of the 
contents into the fire, but the arm of a strong serving- 
maiden prevented his purpose. He then rushed to the 
door; but here again he was interrupted by the stone- 
mason, who bad quickly followed their steps, and poor 
Mike, who, with the strong animal instinct of hatred, 
clung to his legs to impede his progress. 

'^ Fool ! idiot ! cursed fool ! " exclaimed the ruffian, 
endeavouring to draw a pistol from his vest. 

This recalled Burnett to his senses. " My boy ! my 
poor Michael ! " he exclaimed ; " lay not a finger near 
him ; for if you do, this hour — this moment — ^shall be 
your last ! " 

" Why do you hold me — what have I done J " inquired 
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the stranger, as his presence of mind returned. " Who 
talked of poison 1 if there was poison in the ale, the 
landlady saw tJuU he would not let me put anything in 

ur 

It happened to be fair-day in one of the neighbour- 
ing villages, and a crowd soon collected round and in 
the house. Amongst them— hurried forward by others, 
without knowing the cause of the excitement, but 
accompanied by her lover — came Grace Burnett ; on 
seeing her uncle she could not resist throwing herself 
into his arms, and whispering, "I've seen his honour — 
I've got the promise, and his honour's own self's coming 
this way — run out an' make your obedience to him." 

" He's a magistrate, thank God I " exclaimed Bur- 
nett, rushing to the door. " But, Grace, look to 
Michael ! " 

" Michael, what ails you, honey 1 " said the affection- 
ate girl, turning to her brother. 

" Nothing, nothing, . nothing ails me — they're all 
foolish — nothing ails Mick — nothing ails Mick," he 
replied, jumping and tossing his arms. 

" Keep aisy — keep aisy," said the landlord. " Sure 
the doctor's sent for, and will tell us what to do pre- 
sently." 

When Burnett's landlord left his carriage, and entered 
the public-house, the look of assurance which the 
stranger had assumed changed to one of fixed despair — 
he seemed like one for whom there is no redemption. 

(77) 13 
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dead idiot; but it was not needed — ^the one paid the 
forfeit of bis crime, and was executed witbin a month 
after its committal — the other disappeared, and was 
never again seen or heard of in the conntiy. Black 
Burnett abandoned whisky, and grew rich ; but never 
could bear to hear of people finding money under flat 
stones. 

Matthew and Grace still inhabit the dwelling, though 
it is far more comfortable than it was; and Snap's 
descendant cannot find a hole in the doorpost to poke 
his nose through, though he is quite as cross and curious 
as was his grandsire. 

[There are persons now living who remember well 
the excitement produced in the county in which it 
occurred by the appalling event that has formed the 
groundwork of this story. It was related to me by a 
clergyman who, under the name of " Martin Doyle," 
has published a variety of little works upon rural and 
domestic economy, the value of which, to the Irish 
farmer and cottager, cannot be over-estimated.] 
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|0W my dear, meek old friend, Mistress Mary 
Martin, used to speak of her " Uncle Sim ! " 
To hear her, you would have thought he 
must have been an angel ; yet, he was simply one of 
those nondescript savages of the "good old times," 
whose word was law. 

Uncle Sim, however — I would not do dear Miss 
Mary's uncle injustice for the world — Uncle Sim was, 
undoubtedly, a grand specimen of his class and period. 

When pacing slowly between the family canvas which 
hung in Mistress Mary Martin's old-fashioned dining- 
room, she would pause and tell how that lady in the 
blue satin, with the tortured waist, high-powdered head, 
pinners, feathers, flowers, lappets, and ruffles — despite 
them all — looked not only a dignified but a most lovely 
woman; Mistress Mary would tell, with as much pride 
as could enter into her lowly nature, how that very 
lady might have eclipsed my Lady Castlemaine, and 
displaced ^'poor Nelly,*' if she had not been true to 
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ter own noble nature, and determined to show the 
licentious King that his court possessed at least one 
high-bom and pure woman, who could be the faithful 
friend of his ill-used wife. 

Indeed, Mary Martin could have written a little his- 
tory beneath each of her ancestral portraits. 

But when she came opposite the bluff and haughty 
semblance of a gigantic gentleman of the early period 
of George the Third, one foot advanced, as if to crush, 
— and a hand grasping a riding-whip, as if to sky — 
thunder seated on his broad, resolute brow, and light- 
ning flashing from his blue ox eyes — she would clasp 
her hands, as if before a shrine, and whisper, " That — 
that, my dear, is Uncle Sim ! " 

It was a fine picture, and full of character, developing 
much of the man, besides his features. 

The favourite greyhound crouched, with fixed look, 
before that determined tyrant ; the horse — ^held by a 
painful, penitent-looking groom, in the back-ground — 
seemed as if fresh from the hands of " O'Sullivan, the 
Whisperer,'' the "Rarey" of the period; the very 
leaves of the trees drooped — the peacock on the distant 
pedestal had a draggled look, though his neck was a 
miracle of colour — the hill and house and wood in 
the distance were all toned down, to throw out the 
figure— all, in fact, except Uncle Sim, were in abey- 
ance ; while he, the triumphant hero of self-will, looked 
as bluff, as determined — ^no, certainly not as sensual 
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&8, but more "blusterous," than, blunt "old Hany" 
himself. 

There was a " Come if you will" — "Contradict if you 
dare" — expression in his defiant face, which made you 
expect that some day he would step out of the canvas 
and knock you down ! It would have been impossible 
to feel tranquil or even safe near that picture. 

" Did you live long with Uncle Sim, Mistress Mary 1" 

" Yes, my dear." 

"Did you love him?" 

"Dearly.-" 

Now to think of Mary Martin, a gentle, timid woman, 
gentle beyond gentleness, so dove-eyed and dove-like, 
loving that tornado of a man — it was surprising! I know 
that women frequently cling to their tyrants, as if 
" tyranny " and " protection " were synonymous terms j 
and that, if a woman is what the world calls " unfor- 
tunately" the mother of a wild, hair-brained, selfish 
scamp — a very worrying "whelp" of the do-nothing, 
feel>nothing, fear- nothing class — while her other lads 
are, by comparison, early developed saints, she will 
quietly but firmly attach herself the more strongly to 
the sinner ; tell you — and believe it — that " he is not 
understood;" that his father is "harsh," his brothers 
" unsympathizing/' and if he becomes very bad indeed, 
so that his unhappy family daily expect a visit from an 
"inspector" on his account; if he is "cut" by every 
one, and avoided by his once associates, then the poor 
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mother will abandon all for him, and wear herself to 
atrophy with care and weeping for the worthless one. 

Certainly women have many weaknesses, but their 
chief weakness is a sort of affectionate obsHnact/, They 
will adhere to what is unfortunate, and even wicked, 
with an unreasoning tenacity that yields to no power 
save that of Death. 

While such thoughts passed rapidly through my 
mind, Mistress Mary's eyes were fixed on the picture 
with a depth of memory and love that was to me per- 
fectly wonderful. 

*' How handsome he was !" she said at last. 

It was such a savage, fierce beauty, that I only 
answered by a question, — 

"Was he 1" . 

"I do not wonder at your asking," she replied, 
gently as ever ; " there was a noble determination — a 
firmness — a mil — a power in every look and action to 
which no painter could do justice." 

"Indeed !" I -exclaimed, wondering what the reality 
must have been. 

" And what a voice he had," she continued ; "it was 
like a speaking trumpet." 

"Was it?" 

" When the masons were putting up a new steeple 
to the parish church at his expense (for his generosity 
was unbounded), he shouted out something to them 
about its insecurity, and they said the vibration threw 
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down the steeple; two men were killed, but dear 
Unde Sim provided magnificently for their widows." 

'^What a voice he must have had ! '^ 

" Oh, indeed) it was what might be called a manly 
voice; there are no such voices in these degenerate 
days. Whenever he called me, just simply *Mary,' 
the whole house shook. He often, I have been told, 
amused his visitors in autumn by getting them under 
an apple or pear tree, and then he would give a hulloo, 
and they were certain to be well pelted by the falling 
fruit. His hulloo was like thunder." 

"Dear Mistress Mary, did he not make you nervous?" 

"I have read," she answered coldly, "that those 
who have always lived near Niagara never heed the 
roar of the fall I was with Uncle Sim firom babyhood, 
80 I suppose I became used to it ; but we had an old 
cook who declared that Uncle 'Sim*s voice broke the 
drum of her ear ; so he gave her a pension." 

" He does not look like a man who would bear 
contradiction." 

Mary Martin turned her eyes on me in mute astonish- 
ment At last she repeated, " Contradiction ; he was 
never contradicted but once, and in those days gentle- 
men wore swords, so Uncle Sim ran the contradictor 
through the body." 

It was impossible not to start at that, and Mar}' 
quickly added, "The man should not have provoked 
him — he knew that Uncle Sim was very impulsive; 
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dear Uncle Sim was so noble, he told him that if he 
died he would marry his widow, but he recovered and 
they became such fast friends ; indeed, he it was who 
often told me the little incident of * Nobody's Boat' " 

Mistress Mary had shown me the remains of a very 
fanciful little boat, bearing that name, in a great, 
overshadowed pond, not far from the house. It was 
most carefully preserved beneath a shed, and she had 
promised to tell me its history. 

"Let us sit here," suggested the mild old lady, 
" and then you shall hear." 

" Uncle Sim had an only sister, whom, in their early 
days, he loved very much ; though they never lived 
happily together, for they were too much alike to agree 
— each desired to have his or her own way. Of course 
it was the sister's duty to submit to the brother ; but 
she did not think so. She married a man he had 
forbidden her to speak to, and disgraced her family by 
a union much beneath her. One feud brought on 
another, her husband died as she was about to become 
a mother, and Uncle Sim offered to settle a handsome 
income on her (her husband had squandered all her 
fortune) if she would give it under her hand that the 
man she married was a scoundrel, and that she begged 
Uncle Sim to forgive her." 

" Surely," I exclaimed, " let her husband be what he 
would, she could never consent to such a declaration?** 

"She would have died rather," 
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"So best." 

" The child was born, and she was dangerously ilL 
She wrote to Uncle Sim — " 

"Weill" 

" Uncle Sim was a very firm and decided mm — he 
loved his sister, but he loved his word better. She 
wrote once more — it was to tell him that her child 
should never cross his threshold, unless he carried, her 
over it in his arms. After this no one dared come 
near Uncle Sim for a whole day, and then he called all 
his servants together and forbade them, on pain of 
immediate dismissal, ever to mention his sister's name 
in the house, or bring him any letter or communication 
from her. Uncle Sim was very anxious to get the 
water-lilies, yellow and white, to grow on a sheet of 
water which at that time was nearly under the break- 
fast-room window, and to prevent their being disturbed 
he ordered the boat he used for duck fowling to be 
removed — the water was just where the sunk garden 
is now. One morning Uncle Sim came down to break- 
fast as usual, and the friend who met with the lUtk 
accident I told you of, was staying in the house. 
Uncle Sim — as you might know by the formation of 
his fine blue eyes — ^was very short-sighted. While 
looking over letters, and discussing their coffee, he 
suddenly perceived what seemed to him a very little 
boat close to the shore, among the water-lilies. 

« ' What is that 1 ' he inquired. 
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" * It looks like a boat/ answered his friend, who did 
not dare say it was one. 

" Uncle Sim rang the belL 

"'Whose boat is that?' 
• "'^oioc^y'*, sir,' was the reply. 

^* * Nobody's ! ' thundered my uncle. * How canae it 
there r 

" ' Indeed, sir, nobody knows.' 

" * Why was it not removed 1 ' 

" * If you please/ answered Jabez, the butler, who 
knew Uncle Sim and his ways well, and consequently 
got near the door ; ' if you please, sir, we did not think 
it was quite right.' 

" *0f courae, it was quite vnrong ; remove it instantly.' 

" ' Yes, sir ; only there's something in it.' 

" Unda Sim seized the telescope which always lay 
on the table, and looked through it towards the lake. 

" ' I see nothing,' he said. ' But the man's a cheat 
that sold me that glass — ^it is good for nothing. I 
have not paid him for it, and never will untU he comes 
for his money. Ah ! ah ! let the scoundrel come for 
his money!'" 

It was exceedingly droll to hear Mistress Mary 
Martin repeat Uncle Sim's violent language in her 
little, meek, soft voice ; it was as if a wren imitated 
the scream of an eagle. 

" * Why don't you instantly go and remove Nobody's 
boat?' repeated * Uncle Sim' with terrific calmness. 
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i "^Yesj sir/ answered Jabez, with the doOr in hid 
hand ; * only there's something in it that squeaks.' It 
vas well he knew Uncle Sim's wayiE^, for before Ihe 
door was closed the telescope rattled against it, and 
fell broken to the ground. Whenever Uncle Sim 
smashed anything — a sideboard, or a window, or a 
man, or a looking-glass — it renewed his strength and 
spirit 

« * The cowardly crew ! ' he exclaimed ; ' they think 
it's something supematuraL " Nobody's boat" indeed. 
I'll soon find out what squeaks.' He ratified through 
the haU like a piece of field artillery, and before his 
Mend was on the door-step he had waded into the 
pond, seized ' Nobody's boat' in his arms, lifted it over 
the threshold, and placed it on the great hall table, 
where he always feasted l^e poor at the fe6tiTal& He 
then threw back a covering of white crape, and the low, 
plaintive wail of a young child floated through the halL 
Uncle Sim staggered back as if he had been shot^ and 
swore a dreadful oath Swearing was one of his ways ; 
he meant no harm ; it was no more than if you or I 
had said, *Dear me!' *0h my!' or 'Lack-a-daisy !' 
Nothing mora 

** He did swear the oath, and exclaimed that he was 
done^ and by a woman. 

'* The wail continued, and his friend went to lift the 
child. 

*' Another oath, with a warning not to touch it ' I 
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Juxife carried it over the tlireshold ! — ^it was my sister'a 
child — it is mine now ! I'll pay her for her craft ! 
She shall never look it in its face again !' 

^' ' She will not need to,' said the gentleman. ' She 
has looked on it for the last time.' 

'^ The great, strong man struggled to the table, and 
if his temper was excitable it was nothing to his grie£ 
He read the few lines which the hand of the dying 
mother had placed on the bosom of the little infant 
when she consigned it to its strange cradle. He lifted 
it to his heart with all a mother's tenderness, and in 
that heart he kept it to the last moment of his stormy 
existence. He never asked who had placed ' Nobody's 
boat' among the lilies; and though I cannot understand 
how such a glory of a man could love and cherish such 
a weakling as myself, yet so it was. No matter how 
excited he became, I had only to touch him with my 
hand, and whisper * Uncle Sim,' and he was still in a 
moment." 
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